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THE RELATION OF THE SERMON TO THE CHURCH YEAR. 
TRANSLATED FROM TUE GERMAN OF PROF. DR. PLITT, 
OF BONN. 


By Rev. J. D. Sevrtncnavs, A. M., R'chmond, Indiana. 


PREACHING rests on divine authority. The Church has 
reaching, not only because adaption and necessity call for 
it, but because the Lord has commanded it. And this, 
like all other commands of the Lord, is not an accidental 
one, but rather the result of an inner necessity. The sal- 
vation in Jesus can be made known to all people only by 
preaching, and believers, also, need continually new in- 
struction, new comfort, and new exhortation. In what 
other way, than by preaching, can this be accomplished ? 
But even lopeutentie of this, the beheving congregation 
cannot help speaking of that which it believes. And 
wherever there is life in the Church, there the sermon oc- 
cupies a prominent part; where the sermon is neglected, 
there the Church-life chills and dies. This, then, can 
never become a subject of dispute, whether there shall be 
preaching in the Church, or not. That is settled once and 
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forever. Preaching has in its human necessity divine au- 
thority. 

But the case seems different, at first view, with what 
we are accustomed to call the Church- Year. The Lord 
has established nothing that is anything like a Church- 
year. Though as a Jew he observed the Jewish festivals, 
yet we know that he was frequently blamed, by the 
Church-authorities, for his lax observance of the 'Sabbath- 
day. And the apostle Paul expresses himself with a free- 
dom, about the established festivals, that is truly astonish- 
ing. “Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. 
Tam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor 
in vain.” Gal. 4: 10,11. “One man esteemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day alike. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it.” Rom. 14: 5,6. “Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in Crink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath-days.” Col. 2:16. Where 
now, is there any intimation of a legally appointed festi- 
val-day ? Where even of a legally appointed observance 
of Sunday? How do they harmonize with the apostle, 
who look upon Sunday as a translated Sabbath of the Old 
Testament, and urge with zealot zeal a publicly enforced 
observance of Sunday, on the basis of the Old Testament 
Sabbath? So much then is clear- We find nothing of a 
Christian Church-year in the New Testament. The 
Church-year is a creature of the Church. Did we say 
preaching is a divine institution, of the Church-year? We 
cannot say somuch. The Church. -year rests on churchly, 
therefore, human authority. Though, whether from that, 
that any thing has no other than the authority of the 
Church, we have a right to conclude that it is a human in- 
vention, a human arrangement, appears to us more than 
doubtful. It is objected. Preaching is a divine, the 
Church-year a human arrangement. 

On this, some argue that the sermon need not be ar- 
ranged with any reference to the Church-year; yea, more, 
that this should not even be done. They hold, that 
the Church, which recognizes no other rule of faith and 
practice than the Word of God, cannot acknowledge a 
general Church-year. The Chureh-year must, like every 
other human institution, be entirely ignored. This is the 
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prevailing opinion of nearly all the “Dissenter” denomina- 
tions of England and America. he Episcopal Church of 
England has not only preserved the Church-year in its 
liturgy, but also made commendable progress at develop- 
ing and perfecting it. On the other hand, let any one en- 
ter a chapel of the “Independents” or Baptists on some 
Easter Sunday, or even one of the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, the natural expectation, to hear a sermon 
based on the resurrection of Christ, would, in all proba- 
bility, be disappointed, in that there is no mention made 
of the resurrection. Should the 25th of December fall on 
a Sunday, the sermon has no reference to the birth of 
Christ, but is on any other arbitrary subject. No more 
does it concern itself about the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
or the expected salvation during Advent, or the suffer- 
ing of the Redeemer during Lent. We, who live in the 
Church-year, would feel unsatistied. We do not find that 
for which our hearts yearn. And is it perhaps accidental, 
that here or there a preacher forgot that that particular 
Sunday commemorated the birth or the resurrection of 
the Saviour? By no means. It was rather prejudiced si. 
lence on the subject. But what foundation has this stu- 
died ignoring of the Church-vear? No other than that 
the Church-year is considered a human arrangement, and 
that the Protestant Church dare allow nothing but what 
is clearly taught in the Word of God. ‘This is the stand- 
point of a purely abstract, spiritless and lifeless principle 
of Bible interpretation, which, however logical it may ap- 
pear when superticially viewed, is, in reality, extraordi- 
narily illogical, and, therefore, untenable Its inconsistency 
strikes us, when we consider that the apostle places the 
Sabbath in the same category with the other Jewish festi- 
vals, 7. e., he ascribes to the Mosaic laws, relating to them, 
the same obligatory character. But these believe them- 
selves authorized (it is hard to tell on what grounds) to 
pronounce the Sabbath laws obligatory, and those relating 
to other festival days as not binding. If our Sunday is a 
New Testament Sabbath, then the Easter festival is as 
much a New Testament Passover. Does the Sabbath law 
bind you, then, we might say to them, the law relating to 
New Moons, Passover, ete., does also bind you. Either 
adhere to your principle in all its applications, or else give 
it up entirely. The spiritlessness of this is further seen in 
the following considerations: From this point of view the 
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whole Word of God is a written code of law. The letter 
is every thing. The letter must decide in all cases. That 
the Word of God is like a seed which germinates and de- 
velops sprouts, blossoms and fruit, of that this tendency 
seems to have no conception. 

But not to confine ourselves to this point, let us in- 
quire: Where is the dividing line between human and di- 
vine authority ? Who will trace it along the institutions 
of the Church, to which Christ has given his Spirit, and 
promised his presence until the end of time? Is.the whole 
doctrinal development, by whose results all have been 
benefitted, a human, or a divine one? Her forms of or- 
ganization (die Verfassungsbildungen), are they human, or 
are they divine?- The form of worship (Cultus), be it 
Catholic or Presbyterian, is it human or divine? This we 
could only then decide, if all these forms had, at one time, 
been gotten up by one or more persons in an arbitrary 
manner, and then been forced upon the Church. We can- 
not decide it, if a form of that kind has not been institu- 
ted, but has grown into existence, if it is the necessary 
product of an equally necessary development. In such a 
case we cannot but admit, that divine and human causality 
work together. There may, indeed, be much that is im- 
pure or mixed with error, in such a development, but that 
would not justify us, by any means, in denying the coiip- 
eration of divine causality. 

Applying this to the Church-year, we cannot say that it 
is an arrangement of man, which must be rejected, for it 
is produced by a necessary inner development. The early 
Church already felt the necessity of celebrating with joy 
the resurrection of Christ every week, and of keeping an 
annual festival to commemorate, in a solemn manner, the 
death and victory of Jesus: should we not experience this 
same necessity? And if we once celebrate one of the 
great acts in the plan of redemption, wil] not our religious 
consciousness lead us naturally to celebrate the other also? 
The Church-year has been produced by the religious need 
of the Church. It is not the work of one single man; it 
is the work of the Church led by the Spirit of God. 

But the Cultus of the Church must be governed by the 
idea of the Church-year, just as the Jewish Cultus was 
governed by the Jewish holy-year. It would a shocking 
incongruity to the Christian mind, if on the day of Christ’s 
death we would sing and pray just as on the day of his 
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resurrection, and vice versa. We, therefore, find that the 
liturgical forms of the Church rest entirely on the spirit of 
the Church-year. And the sermon certainly is an integral 
part of Christian worship The Reformation has not 
made it such, it was that from the beginning. But if the 
Cultus, as a whole, stands in such close relation to the 
Church-year, that it rests on the spirit of the same, how is 
it possible that the sermon should be taken away from all 
relation to the Church-year? We conclude, therefore: 
The sermon stands in positive relation to the Church-year, 
as a matter of course. And when it expresses this rela- 
tion, it is to us what it ought to be. 

The Lutheran Church was always conscious of this, so 
that her preaching should always have reference to the 
spirit of the Church-year. But the course that was taken 
was not a good one; it led away from, instead of leading to, 
the object in view. Namely, that which we are accustomed 
to call Perikopenzrang, (compulsory use of the appointed 
“Gospels and Epistles”) became predominant in the Church ; 
year out, year in, not a word but the old familiar perikopen 
was heard, and on them the sermon had to be based. Not 
another portion of Scripture was explained to the congre- 
gation, than the “Gospels and Epistles.” We are far from 
chiming in that wholesale denunciation of the perfkopen- 
system. We deem such a wholesale denunciation ill- 
founded, although we recognize the necessity of develop- 
ing and adapting it to the spirit of the evangelical Church 
in its enlarging demands. For, let these select portions be 
what they may, even if the very best, a compulsory use of 
them is not to be recommended. It is injustice to the 
congregation, which has a right to demand that the whole 
wealth of the divine Word be unfolded ; and it is injustice 
to the preacher, for he has a right to demand that he be 
free to declare the whole counsel of God to the church, 
over which he is placed. It is truly astonishing, that the 
Lutheran Church persisted so long in the compulsory use 
of the perikopen; even now it is continued, whilst the 
Catholic Church never attempted to lay such a restraint 
upon her ministers. We cannot well forego to refer, in 
this connection, to the celebrated F. V. Reinhard, of Dres- 
den. Among other things, in his “Confessions, Sermons, 
etc.,” he says: “The necessity in which I found myself, 
through so many years, to speak on the same “Gospels,” 
and on many of them several times during the year, has 
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not contributed a little to cultivate my inventive talent. 
Since my sermons were all printed, I was obliged to think 
of something new, as oft as I came back to the same text, 
and I cannot deny, that this necessity occasioned much 
that would otherwise perhaps have never been presented.” 
It certainly is astonishing, how skilfully Reinhard could 
deduce new themes from the same old texts, and, indeed, 
often such as seem at first view to be foreign to them. 
But however artificial they may be, there always is some- 
thing sensible about them, and they can never be ridiculed 
as childish. Let us, for example, look at the “Gospel” for 
the seventh Sunday after Trinity, Mark 8 : 1—9, to which 
Reinhard himself refers. He adinits that this is not one 
of the most fruitful ones, yet he derives from it the follow- 
ing themes: 

1. God can and will bless abundantly what may be 
small and insignificant. 

2. The virtue of contentment is much more important 
than we generally suppose. 

3. There is even now much that is miraculous in the 
manner in which God provides for us. 

4. How Christian benevolence should be exercised and 
received, at a time of public distress 

5. Why Jesus was so fond of collecting hearers around 
him in desert places. 

6. Of the silent control which virtue exercises over the 
people (Jesus maintained order among them.) 

7. That Christians may hope more of themselves than 
of others, on all occasions. 

8. The respect which Christians owe to even imperfect 
attempts to do good. (The sentiments with which many 
had come were very impure ) 

9. How sad our lot would be, if God did not unceasing- 
ly correct our mistakes. (The people had come unprovi- 

ed to a place, where nothing could be bought ) 

10. The connection in which God has placed the neces- 
sity to support our body with food, and cultivate and im- 
prove the spirit. 

11. The time spent in pious and proper exercises, is not 
lost even to our bodily well-being. 

12. How important it is to put a proper end to all good 
actions. 

That these themes possess different merits, and that 
some of them would not be appreciated in the present 
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state of things, is clear. But that need not be discussed. 
From every point of view, Reinhard’s inventive talent de- 
serves to be recognized with admiration. If, however, he 
found it difficult to say something new on ever the same 
text, how must it be with those preachers who do not pos- 
sess Reinhard’s genius? They either must preach the 
same thing over again, or else preach something arbitrary, 
and in no way drawn from the text. But even if a genius 
like Reinhard could deduce ever new themes from the 
same texts, the great majority are not able even to remain 
true to the spirit of the Church-year, and preach on the 
same texts from year to vear, if a repetition of the same 
thing is be avoided. The compulsory use of the “Gos- 
pels” may, perhaps, excuse the fact, that a certain ¢/tle- 
bearer of the Lutheran Church could forget himself so far 
as to preach on Christmas morning on the theme: “The 
vocation of woman is not less dignified than that of man ;” 
a sermon with which the ladies of Gotha were, perhaps, 
well pleased, and perhaps not. 

In order that the sermon may set forth the proper rela- 
tion which it ought to sustain to the Church-vear, we must 
pursue a different course. Let us endeavor to point out 
what this course should be. 

The first thing for a preacher to attend to, in order to 
arrange his sermon with proper reference to the idea of 
the Church-year is, that he get a clear understanding of its 
real signification, and work himself into its spirit. To 
understand the meaning of the larger sections of the 
Church-year, and also the single days, requires much 
study, a severe but also a profitable study. There is an 
enjoyment in being able to feel at home in the magnificent 
structure of the Church-year. Is it not like a Gothic ca- 
thedral where everything points upward, where no part is 
accidental, where everything is in its proper place? And 
if we cannot linger in a Gothic cathedral without being 
filled with awe and devotion, should not an entrance into 
the halls of the Church-year inspire us with reverence and 
solemnity? Yet this is not the only consideration. The 

reacher will draw more direct benefits from such a study. 

he more he can work himself into the spirit of the 
Church-year, the more new thoughts will occur to him, 
and the less will he be in perpiniop of presenting new 
things from his treasures, without yet speaking de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
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Have we now obtained a clear idea of the whole church- 
ly season in which we are, and of the particular days on 
which we are to preach. We must next select a text for our 
sermon. From what has been said above, it will appear 
that we are of opinion that the preacher ought to be un- 
restrained in the choice of his text. This would put the 
perikopen in the same category with free texts;” the “Gos- 
pel” for the day may be used, as a matter of choice, but 
should not be as a matter of necessity. From choice we 
might follow the order of some newer system, always 
taking for granted, that it is arranged with liturgical in- 
sight and reference to the Church-year. And if we choose 
a free text, this choice is limited by the above considera- 
tion. We cannot take any arbitrary text for every par- 
ticular day of the Church-year. But rather, every day 
has its textual circle. This is composed of all those pas- 
sages of Scripture which set forth the idea of the day ; 
thus, those passages which treat of the appearance of the 
Saviour upon the earth, constitute the textual circle of 
Christmas, &c., Ke. From this textual circle of the day, 
we may select our text. It is pleasant occupation to se- 
lect a text suitable to a certain Church-season, or a single 
day of the Church-year, with ever-increasing fulness ; and 
it would be an excellent thing, if some one would publish 
a book of texts arranged to suit the Church-year. Any 
attempt at this is forbidden by want of space, and our 
present purpose. We will rather exhibit briefly the idea 
of the Church-seasons, and leave it to the preacher to se- 
lect suitable texts according to circumstances. 

The first thing we must remark here, is that the Church- 
year, as generally agreed, is dichotomous, but that we 
ought not divide it into a hal/-year of festivals, and a half- 
year without festivals ; it would be better divided into the 
half-year of the Lord, and the half-year of the Church. In 
the first half-year it is the Lord himself, to whom all the 
solemnity relates, andtin the second half-year it is the 
Church that claims all attention. The half-year of the 
Lord is trichotomous, but it is not to be divided into a 
Christmas season, Kaster season, and Pentecostal season ; 
better call it the season of commencing, of carrying 
through, and of finishing the great work ; or a Christmas- 
season, a Lent-season, and a season of glorification. The 
birth of Christ belongs to the first; his sufferings and 
death, to the second; his resurrection and ascension, to 
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the third season; so that the great perikope or Quinqgua- 
gesima begins with the Easter festival and ends with 
Whit-Sunday, upon which after the solemnity of Pente- 
cost and the Trinity festival, ends the whole Quinquagesi- 


* ma, and the whole half-year of the Lord. In this half- 


year there is no trouble to find texts, and certainly no one 
of us would take a text that treats of the resurrection for 
Christmas morning, nor for Whit-Sunday, one that treats 
of the birth of Christ. We allow ourselves to make yet 
one more remark. If the Church-year need any progres- 
sive improvement, in the spirit of the Evangelical Church, 
it is in the preparation for the celebration of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion and death, in the Lent season. In the ancient 
Church, this was the time especially allotted to the pre- 
paration of the catechumens for confirmation. The Gos- 
pel texts were not fixed with any reference to the passion of 
our Redeemer, but entirely with reference to the further- 
ance of believers, and the preparation of the catechumens. 
Only from this point of view is the selection of the “Gos- 
‘wer! at all explainable, and in this light we must ac- 
snowledge them as not only suitable, but also as an entire 
success. But we have no ascetic exercises in our churches, 
nor any institute of catechumens which could be compared 
with that of the ancient Church. And that it may not be 
said, this is a lamentable defect in our system, we add, 
that it is essential with us, to let every thing be hid be- 
hind the person of the Redeemer. Our religious con- 
sciousness requires, therefore, that the sufferings of Christ 
should be the great theme during the season of Lent, and 
everything else, our whole Church-life, tend to the consid. 
eration of the suffering Saviour. 

We, then, assign to the Sundays of this interval, the 
following passages of Scripture, with but partial alteration. 

Septuagesima. Matt 16: 21—28. The first announce- 
ment of suffering. Rom. 8: 31—39. God spares not his 
Son. 

Sexagesima. Luke 13 : 22—35. Jesus weeps over Je- 
salem. 1Jno2:12—17. Love not the world. 

Quinquagesima. Luke 18: 31—43. The usual Gos- 
< James 3:13—18. The disciples slow to understand, 

y the side of the wisdom from above. 
ne of the great Quadragesima might be thus 
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Invocavit (first Sunday in Lent.) Either the usual 
“Gospel,” Matt. 4: 1—11, or the one for Judica, John 8: 
46—49 Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil 1John 
%:4—16 Whoso committeth sin is of the devil. Christ 
came to destroy the works of the devil. (2) Sunday in 
Lent John 9: 384—41. The man born blind comes to 
Christ believing, because of suffering. Heb. 12 : 1—3. 
As those who are healed, we will look to him who is the 
author and finisher of owr faith. (3) Sunday in Lent. A 
part of John 11. The resurrection of Lazarus. Rom. 
3:27—31. Justification by faith as a spiritual applica- 
tion of the “Gospel.” (4) Sunday in Lent. John 12: 
20—33. The grain of wheat. Rom. 5:1—11. The 
fruits of justification both in connection with the old idea 
of the day, as summer-day, and day of joy to the penitent. 
(5) Sunday in Lent. John 12: 1—11. The anomting in 
Bethany. 1. Pet. 1:18—24. We are not redeemed with 
gold and silver. 

Palm Sunday. The usual perikopen. 

It has been attempted to systematize the different parts 
of Christ’s passion with reference to each particular Sun- 
day, but, sbepebibently of the fact that both the ancient, and 
also the earlier Protestant, Church, used not the Sunday, 
but Friday and also Wednesday as the dies stal/onum for the 
consideration of of Christ’s suffering, the principal obser- 
vation of it must, at all events, be reserv vod for the great 
passion-week, and especially Good-F riday ; and, in view of 
this, it would be more suitable, liturgically, to employ the 
Sundays of the Quadragesima in considering the prepara- 
tion for his suffering. 

If we now turn to the second half of the Church-year, 
the half-year of the Church, we shall find this half also 
trichotomous. What is true of the head, Christ, that is 
also true of his bedy, the Church. In the season of the 
Church, we have also time of commencing, of carrying 
through and of finishing. The first Sunday after Trinity 
does not yet belong to any one of these seasons, but rather 
introduces the whole half-year, for this “Gospel,” Luke 
16 : 19—31, directs attention to three things: the end, the 
suffering, and the doctrine. The Epistle, “1 Ino. 4: 16— 
21, comprehends the whole life of Christ under the word 
love, and says of it, that it gives joy on the day of judg- 
ment; it casts out fear during the pilgrimage, and teaches 
us to love our brother, if we would love God aright. 
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From the second to the ninth Sunday after Trinity, we 
have the season of beginning; it is the season of the apos- 
tles and of their doctrine. Here again are two sections ; 
the 2—5 Sundays have an introductory character They 
set forth the general invitation of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the blessedness of accepting such invitation. The 
second section, Sundays 5—, introduce us fuliy into the 
life of the doctrine of salvation, as made known by the 
apostles. On the sixth Sunday, the Lord preaches righ- 
teousness. His word is the bread of life (seventh Sun- 
day) Whosoever hath his word must bring forth fruit, 
and forget not to be in earnest, (eighth Sunday). For we 
are all responsible to the Lord, and this account no ove 
will be able to evade, (ninth Sunday) 

The tenth to the eighteenth Sundays after Trinity in- 
cludes the season of carrying through (Durchgangs), the 
time of the martyrs and of suffering. This has been the 
favorite season of the Church, and it may be said to be 
three-fold in its character. The first part, from the tenth 
to the thirteenth Sundays, gives us a representation of 
suffering. We start with the tenth Sunday. Here Jesus, 
the proto-martyr, as Kusebius cal!s him, weeps over Jern- 
salem. Israel is a people, exposed to punishment and suf- 
fering, and Jerusalem is the standing camp of great per- 
plexities. Jesus sees the suffering, and sees the reason lor 
this suffering, in that it did not acknowledge the highest 
act of love in his humiliation. Ina normal year, we have 
James the proto-martyr among Apostles connected with 
the proto-martyr Jesus Suffering is the idea of the week. 
The following Sunday, the eleventh after Trinity, treats 
of suffering. Its Gospel directs us to that inward suffer- 
ing which is followed by joy, to self-humiliation, which 
leads to redemption; and the Epistle points us to Paul, 
who regarded himself the least among apostles. The week 
of the twelfth Sunday, is the week of St Laurentius, the 
principal martyr of the Roman Church, and in reference 
to him, and the legend of him, the Sunday points us to 
the deaf and dumb person, whose ear Jesus opened, and 
whose tongue he unlvosed, as was the case with Lauren- 
tius in his suffering. 

The thirteenth to the fifteenth Sundays direct us to the 
assistance in our suffering The thirteenth Sunday shows 
this assistance in the example of the good Samaritan The 
fourteenth points us to the gratitude for such assistance, 
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gratitude which the principal saint of the week, St. Bar- 
tholomew, rendered to the Lord in his martyr death. In 
the heavenly mindedness to which the fifteenth urges, con- 
sists the proper gratitude for assistance in distress. 

The third section, Sundays sixteen to eighteen, magni- 
fies the fruit of affliction. That death brings forth life, is 
preached on the sixteenth Sunday; and humiliation leads 
to exaltation, is the spirit of the seventeenth; and the 
eighteenth Sunday directs, both in its Gospel and Hpistle, 
to the richness and fulness of grace, which holds us up 
unto the end, and is given us in the love and faith of the 
Gospel. 

Now follows the third epoch of the half-year of the 
Church, the season of the angels and of the en, from the 
nineteenth to the twe nty-seventh Sundays after Trinity. 
This epoch is two-fold. The first half embraces the Sun- 
days nineteen to twenty-three In the week of the nine- 
teenth, the festival of the archangel Michael occurs, and 
on that Rev. 12:7—12 is re “ad, the fight with the Dragon, 
and Matt. 18 : i—11, the Gospel of the children, w ho are 
pictures of the angels i in this human world. The Gospel 
of the nineteenth Sunday, of the sick of the palsy, Matt. , 
9 : 1—8, shows us the divine, heavenly power of the Re 
deemer, in which those who believe on him are renewed, 
in which they walk, and live, and conquer, whilst the 
Epistle develops what is the main feature in this efficacy, 
namely, a new life. The heavenly power of faith mani- 
fests itself in its victory over sin. his week then has, in 
its reference to victory and finishing, an introductory 
character. 

The following Sundays exhibit the finishing events of 
the individual, and especially so far as they pertain to this 
life. The twentieth Sunday shows us, both in its Gospel 
and Epistle, the “great Supper,” and its blessedness, the 
danger of the opposite misery, and the consequent neces- 
sity that we should watch. And, since it is required that 
we endure unto the end, we will not pass on without some 
struggling, and this the twenty-first Sunday sets forth 
This is especially prominent in the Epistle, Eph. 6 : 10— 
17, and the Gospel, Jno. 4: 47—54, lays hold of this 
thought in its foundation, in showing us the struggles of a 
father’s heart Every spiritual struggle is a struggle of 
faith. The struggle awakens a longing for relief, and this 
finds expressivu on the twenty-second Sunday. In the 
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Epistle, Paul expresses his longing for final deliverance. 
The Gospel shows us, that this longing for deliverance is, 
in its real character, nothing but a longing to be delivered 
from sin. The twenty-third Sunday forms a preliminary 
conclusion, since in some Gases it happens to be the last 
Sunday in the Church-year. In the Gospel, Jesus shows 
us, in a concrete case, the sum of divine and human righ- 
teousness, the purity and singleness of the disposition and 
conduct, which should characterize those whose lives are 
according to the requirements of the Epistle, heavenly, 
and who wait for the appearance of the Saviour to finish 
his saving work of purification in his body, the Church. 

The second part includes the Sundays from the twenty- 
fourth to the twenty-seventh after Trinity. They are the 
Sundays of the four last things. The twenty-fourth is the 
Sunday of death. Death, which, in the light of the Gos- 
pel, is only a sleep, appears in the Epistle in another light, 
as the obtaining of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
as a translation into the kingdom of the Son of God. On 
the twenty-fifth Sunday, the Gospel speaks of the second 
coming of Christ, and of the abomination of desolation. 
The Kpistle gives us the second part of the idea of the 
Sunday. It contains the consolations of the apostle, in 
reference to that which shall happen to the bodies of the 
faithful, at the coming of the Lord. The twenty-sixth 
Sunday is the day of the final judgment, of which both 
the Gospel and the Kpistle (2 Thess. 1: 83—10) speak. 
That, too, is the subject of the other Epistle (2 Pet. 3: 
3—10) sometimes read on this day. The twenty-seventh 
is the Sunday of Heaven and Hell. ‘The most common 
Epistle is 1 ‘hess. 5: 1—4. ‘The faithful know to a cer- 
tainty ‘hat the day of the Lord will come, but they know 
not when. ‘This is prelerable to the other Epistles, also 
used on this day, because it expresses the idea of the Sun- 
day t:e most clearly. So, also, of the different Gospels 
for this day, that ot the fen virgins is the most suitable, 
(Mait Zo: 1—14). 

And now, in conclusion, yet this remark: The above rep- 
resentation of the dea of the Church-year, and its seasons, 
is so much of an outline, that we can scarcely hope to see 
many of our readers convinced of its correctness. ‘ihe proof 
is wanting. Jossible is it, too, that we have erred in some 
particuiars. We hope that what we have indicated, not 
carried out, may serve to show, that it is possible to frame 
the sermon into the organism of the Churcli-year, and 
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establish a living relation of the sermon to the Church- 
year; and strenghthen the conviction of this, or that, 
brother, that the realization of this possibility is not only 
good, but, indeed, really necessary. 


ARTICLE IL. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
By Rev. P. Berestresser, A. M., Three Rivers, Mieh. 


By Church discipline we understand the execution of 
the laws by which the Church is governed; the infliction 
of the penalties against offenders, who profess the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

We need not here show that there is such a thing as 
legitimate government and discipline; for the Church, 
which is an organic assembly of believers, holding in 
their possession the Word of God, and the adininistration 


of the sacraments, implies law and order, and hence, also, 
discipline 


That the Church is an organism is clearly taught in the 
Scriptnres. This thought is beautifully illustrated by the 
apostle Paul; in his epistles to the Church at Rome he 
writes: “For as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another.” So also he tells the Kphesians, that God, 
“gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ; till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” From these passages it is evi- 
dent that the apostle, after the figure of the human organ- 
ism, regards believers as an organic whole, in which the 
individuals, as members, are mutually supplementary ; we 
cannot, therefore, conceive of the visible Church, without 
members respectively leading and being led; and hence 
follows the necessity of government and discipline. 
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The Bible is the great statute book, and all creeds and 
formulas for Church government and discipline, must be 
drawn from it. Tradition may come in to illustrate their 
practical workings in the history of the Church, but it can 
never “teach for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
But, as the Bible often lays down only general principles, 
and does not give specific rules, it is of great utility for 
each individual Church to have a formula for Church gov- 
ernment and discipline adopted and subscribed by all the 
members, to be used as occasion may require. 

I. In the investigation of the subject, our first point is 
toascertain where Christ has placed the authority of final 
decision in the Church. “The Church,” according to the 
Augsburg Confession, “is a congregation of all believers, 
among whom the gospel is preached in its purity and the 
holy sacraments are administered according to the gos- 
pel.” We accept this as a good Lutheran definition of 
the Church, and as in conformity with the Word of God. 
We furthermore accept from the same Confession, “That 
for the true unity of the Christian Church it is not neces- 
sary that uniform ceremonies, instituted by men, should 
be everywhere observed.” 

Although, according to the Augustan Confession, the 
Church is the congregation of all believers, yet there are 
sometimes found in connection with it persons who are 
positively wicked. How do such affect the sacred organ- 
ism? And whatshould be done with them? The whole 
organism is deliteriously affected by them, and they must 
be regarded as dead members, and cut off when they in- 
tefere with its life. For it has been demonstrated by the 
history of the Church universal, composed of individual 
Churches, that where the wicked element is permitted to 
predominate, the whole Church ceases to be a living or- 
ganism, and becomes a dead body. It was thus that the 
Jewish Church, which, for a long time was the Church of 
God, lost its sacred identity, not in outward form but in 
its organic life, soon ‘after the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church, and there was a moral necessity for its de- 
struction under Titus whom God employed as an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of Jerusalem and its temple wor- 
ship. The Sicarrii or robbers had united with the Jew- 
ish Church, and were conducting the temple service by 
priests of their own making, and thus they rendered the 
whole thing effete, unable to awaken spiritual life in the 
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minds and hearts of any of those who waited on the altar. 
The same history has repeated itself in the Christian 
Church, and will continue to repeat itself as often as the 
injunction of the apostle is disregarded: “Purge out 
therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump.” 
“Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person.” For the Church cannot in principle be composed 
of spiritually dead members, as the Scriptures very clearly 
teach: “For they are not all Israel which are of Israel. 
Neither because they are the seed of Abraham, are they 
all children: but, in Isaac shall thy seed be called. That 
is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God: but the children of promise are 
counted for the seed.” We can become the children of 
God only by faith in Christ Jesus; and thus being Christ’s 
children, we become Abraham’s, and heirs avcording to 
the promise. 

With this the teaching of the XII Smalcald Article, of 
the Church, well corresponds, viz.: “We by no means ad- 
mit that they are the Church, for they are not; and we 
shall likewise not listen to that which they command, or 
forbid in the name of the Church. For, praise be to God, 
a child of seven years old knows what the Church is, 
namely, holy believers, and the lambs who hear the voice 
of their Shepherd. For thus the children pray: ‘I believe 
in the holy Christian Church:’ This holiness does not 
consist in surplices, bald heads, long gowns, and in other 
ceremonies, devised by themselves, independently of the 
Holy Scriptures; but in the Word of God, and in true 
faith.” It can, therefore, very easily be seen where Christ 
has placed the authority for final decision. It inheres in 
the collective body of the Church, especially in that of the 
brethren. We have also the authority of God’s Word. 
Vide Matt. 18 : 15 or. 14: 34, 35; 1 Tim. 2:11, 
12. The true idea of Church polity i is contained in the 
first Scripture reference, which also shows where Christ 
has placed the authority for the exercise of Church dis- 
cipline. In the second ‘and third, we learn that the execu- 
tive power of the Church lies principally i in the collective 
body of the brethren. ‘lhe term éxxano, as used in the 
first reference, must always be understood as referring to 
the Christian Church, or the meeting of believers, whether 
it be large or small. Thus, then, in every individual 
Church, which the Church universal is composed, there 
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inhere the power and right to exercise Church discipline. 
In this supreme court must ultimately all difficulties be 
adjusted. 

This is Luther’s great doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of believers. It is to be regretted that Luther was 
so circuimstanced, that the doctrine could not, and was not 
practically illustrated in his days. Hence, instead of a 
Church polity, emanating from the membership, or al- 
lowing them a controlling voice in Church matters, the 
Lutheran churches in Germany received a government of 
Consistories, appointed by the sovereign, and subject to 
his supervision, making the head of the State the head of 
the Church. What is this but a modified system of Pa- 
pacy? No wonder that the theologians of Jena, in 1561, 
were wont to say of the Lutheran Consistories, that in 
Rome there was only Pope, but in Weimer nine.* But 
in the United States Luther’s grand doctrine of the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers, has the opportunity of 
showing its practical workings. The formula for discip- 
line, sdated by the General Synod, and published in its 
hymn-book, is based upon that doctrine. The Lutheran- 
ism, therefore, of the General Synod, as regards, at least, 
its formula for discipline, is of the purest character, not 
only because it is in accordance with Luther’s teaching 
on that subject, but also because it is so strictly in har- 
mony with God’s Word, our ultimate rule of faith and 
practice. The Lutheran system of Church polity, as con- 
tained in the doctrine of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, needs a Republican form of government in the 
State, in order fully to develop itself. The old monarchi- 
cal systems of Europe are too narrow for its full growth. 
We may even go further, and say, that this doctrine as 
advocated by the Reformers, brought the first ray of mod- 
ern civil liberty into the minds of the people, and that our 
Republican form of government is but its legitimate and 
logical outgrowth. 

But we wish now to establish and illustrate the positions 
by a few more passages of Scripture. When James and 
John desired the highest offices in Christ’s kingdom, it 
was said to the disciples, (Matt. 20: 25, 26): “Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 


* Lange’s Com. on Matt. p. 189. 
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them, and the great exercise authority over them. Butit 
shall not be so among you; but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your éaxorec, deacon (servant), and 
whosoever will be first among you, let him be your dova0s, 
slave(servant of the lowest class)” It does not appear from 
this, that the jurisdiction of the Church was vested in the 
apostle Peter, and his so-called successors, but the con- 
trary. This is supported by Matt. 23 : 8-12: “Be not 

e called Rabbi; for one is your Master, (Leader, xa9nynris; 

tter; Teacher, d:Sasxax0¢], even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren. And call no man your [spiritual] father upon 
the earth: for one is your Father, who is in heaven. 
Neither [nor] be ve called masters [leaders, x«%yyra:]: for 
one is your Master{ Leader],even Christ, [the Christ, é Xpeorég], 
But he that is greatest among you[the greater of you, é wear] 
shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased: and he that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.”* 

These two passages of Scripture, just quoted, are the 
key to the Church polity, instituted by Christ. They en- 
tirely exclude any spiritual lordship of apostles, and re- 
cognize the essential equality of Chri istians. 

Now let us look at the practical workings of this polity 
in the apostolic Church. Take the appointment of the 
apostle Matthias. It was proposed by the apostle Peter 
in one of the assemblies of the Church, which then con- 
sisted of a membership of one hundred and twenty, that 
a successor to Judas Iscariot should be elected. Two of 
the brethren present, Joseph, called Barsabas, surnamed, 
Justus, and Matthias, were nominated, either of whom was 
declared qualified to fill the apostolic office, as they had 
both accompanied the apostolic college from the baptism 
of John to the ascension of the Lord Jesus. Having 
mgm for the direction of the Divine Spirit, they cast 
ots, and the lot fell on Matthias, and he wyzxar«dyo‘06n, was 
voted among the twelve apostles, (Acts 2 : 26). This as- 
sembly represented the whole Christian Church, at the 
time, and was a meeting of ministers and people. 

Here we may mention the appointment of deacons, 
(Acts 6: 1—6). A trouble having arisen in the Chureh 
at Jerusalem, relative to the distribution of Church chari- 
ties, the whole multitude of disciples was called together 


* Lange's Commentary, p. 406. 
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bey the twelve apostles, who proposed to them the appoint- 
ment of seven deacons, to superiatend the distributions of 
the charities according to the rules of Christian equity. 
The proposition pleased the whole multitude, who chose 
seven deacons, whom the apostles ordained to their re- 
spective calling. Is it not evident from this, that the doc- 
trine of the universal priesthood of believers is correct ? 
Why mention the trial of Peter, (Acts 11 : 1—18,) or the 
first Synod that convened at Jerusalem to settle a contro- 
versy which had arisen in the Church at Antioch? In the 
former case we see that the Church had the power to call 
even an apostle to account, which was recognized by the 
explanation, given by Peter, of his conduct; and in the 
latter, that the Church can delegate its power to represen- 
tatives, whose conventions are called synods, for the facili- 
tation of business. We perceive, therefore, that, although 
the authority for final decision, is vested in the congrega- 
tion of believers, yet it was delegated, from a very early 
period in the history of the Church, to representatives, 
chosen by them for the better government and discipline 
of the Church. They experienced the same difficulties, 
that were experienced in this respect by the pure democra- 
cies of Greece and Rome. It was found impracticable to 
leave the transaction of business to the whole congrega- 
tion, and hence representatives were chosen and consecra- 
ted for such work. ‘This furnishes one of the strongest 
arguments against the practical workings of a purely con- 

regational Church polity. W hile it is true that the Lord 
“ placed the power of ultimate decision in the congre- 
gation of believers, yet the plan of submitting every ques- 
tion to the decision of the whole Church, has been found, 
by experience, impracticable. Even in the apostolic 
Church, the purely congrevational Church polity created 
a yoyyvouos, a sullen discontent, murmuring, grumbling, 
complaining. It failed even then to reach, and satisfactor- 
ily to adjust, all the cases which preseuted themselves, from 
time to time. The apostles were couvinced of the inutil- 
ity of a purely congregational Church polity, both for the 
administration of the temporal, and also for that of the 
spiritual affairs of the Church. 

In this change from a purely congregational unity of 
Church government, to the representative system of dele- 
gates, chosen by the different churches for the transac- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs, the primitive Christians fol- 
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lowed but a fundamental principle of all government, 
whether we consider that of the family, the State, or the 
Church. A well-disciplined family can only become such 
by the united-head. If there be a weakness here, or if 
the different questions which arise for adjudication, from 
time to time, in the family, be left to the final decision of 
the whole family, then family government and discipline 
will suffer. Alt hough all, from the babe on the mother’s 
breast, to the young man of approaching manhood, have 
rights which must be respected, yet there must be a tacit 
yielding, on the part of these, to the appointed head, in 
order that the greatest amount of freedom may be enjoyed 
by all, the w eak as well as the strong. ‘Ihe same princi- 
vs underlies all civil government. There must be a civil 

ead. Now, it has been fora long time a question, between 
the few and the many, how to adjust the government so as 
to produce the greatest amount of freedom to all. In the 
monarchical, the power of the people has been ag by 
the few, and all the sophistry ot ne has been em- 
ployed to keep the people under the few, while in a pure 
democracy too little power is delegated to those | in author- 
ity. Hence the pure dadisinsictes of Greece and Rome 
. dually merged into monarchies, by the natural tenden- 
ty of things. “Tn both forms, the purely democratic and 
the monarchical, we have the extremes. The republican 
form of government, which, as a problem, has been solved 
in the history of Americ: 1, has been found to be the per- 
fection of human government; not too strong to de stroy 
the liberties of the people; not too weak to protect itself 
aud the interests of those, over whom it has been appoint- 
ed overseer. The ultimate tendency of all nations, which 
are brought under the power of ‘Christianity, is to this 
form of government, because the sentiment is incorporated 
in the minds of the people by the light of the gospel. 
‘The teachings of Christianity have developed our repub- 
lican institutions, and the same alone can, and will, preserve 
them. Such a government is necessary in the conditions 
of the Church, “and will surely be developed where the 
Church is permitted freely to develop herself. If, there- 
fore, the Republican government is a natural development 
of the teachings of Christianity, the representative system 
of Church government and discipline must be the true 
one. We need the same form of government in the 
Church that we do in the State. This is evident from the 
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ends which both have in view. We will now consider 
the occasions for ecclesiastical discipline. 

1. Those members who entertain an! propagate fundamen- 
tal errors of faith. No member of the Church, who enter- 
tains and teaches fundamental errors, can possibly stand in 
the faith of Christ, for without pure doctrine there can be 
no pure church life. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Church to defend herself against this evil, just as much as 
it is the duty of any person to defend himself against an 
attempt to take his life. The Church must protect herself 
in self-defence and in obedience to the Divine Word. This 
is amply confirmed by a scriptural citation. Paul says: 
“If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is 
proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and 
strife of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil 
surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, 
and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godli- 
ness: from such withdraw thyself,’ (1 Tim. 6: 38—4). 
Those who entertain and propagate fundamental errors; 
they do not hold to the wholesome, vywroun, words of the 
Lord Jesus, and the doctrine déarxaxd, instruction, which is 
according to godliness. A true minister of the gospel 
will, by his instruction, bring salvation to his hearers, and 
lead them to the exercise of godliness; while a teacher, 
who is destitute of the truth, will always be prating about 
questions which do not reach the main object for which 
the gospel was given, viz.: the sa/vation and piety of the 
hearers. From such Timothy is exhorted to withdraw 
himself, and by this act, of course, to excommunicate 
them. Thus excommunicated, the acts of such bodies are 
considered invalid, until they abandon their errors and 
consent to “the wholesome words of the Lord Jesus, and 
to the instruction which leads to true piety.” 

It was in accordance with these principles that Luther 
withdrew himself from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
thereby excommunicated the whole Romish Church, whose 
teachings evidently led the hearers away from salvation 
and piety. It matters not, how large the number, the 
faithful must withdraw, and thus exercise the discipline of 
the Church, for the power inheres in the latter, and not in 
the former. The Roman Catholic Church, therefore, can- 
not be regarded as a true Christian communion, until she 
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abandons the fundamental teachings and errors on account 
of which the Protestants separated themselves from her. 
The Protestant Church is, and will continue to be, the 
legitimate Church, the true Church of Christ, as long as 
she teaches for doctrines, not the commandments of men, 
but the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
bring salvation to the hearers, and lead men to the exer- 
cise of holiness of heart and life. But if the Protestant 
Church should substitute for the words of Christ the wis- 
dom of men, there will be an end of Protestantism, and 
the history of the world will be repeated. 

Again: “But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed,” (Gal. 1:8). Let 
such be excommunicated. To preach another gospel is to 
substitute something else in place of the gospel. To 
preach the gospel is to preach salvation through Christ Je- 
sus by faith alone. The preaching of a legalistic morality, 
by which men are taught to elevate themselves from a 
lower to a higher state of morals, is the preaching of an- 
other gospel. Christ must be held up, as the only Saviour 
of men, and a real and positive union with him by faith, 
as the only remedy for sinful humanity. Another gospel 
must, and will, produce a church-life different from that 
which is taught in the Scriptures. 

Moreover: “Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath both the Father and the 
Son. If there come any unto you, and bring not this doe- 
trine, receive him not in your house, neither bid him God- 
speed. For he that biddeth him God-speed, is partaker of 
his evil deeds,” (2 Jno. 9: 10,11). According to this, 
‘when a teacher comes before a congregation with a doc- 
trine which is subversive of the legitimate end of the 
gospel, the salvation and piety of the hearers, he is not 
to be received as a minister of the gospel, and by this act 
of the Church, he is virtually excommunicated. To re- 
ceive such into the house in those days, was the same as 
to receive Lim as teacher in the Chuch, for then the 
Church was yet in the family. We presuine that we are 
not hereby forbidden to exercise the duties of Christian 
charity toward those who entertain fundamental errors in 
doctrines, and, in case of necessity, to extend to them the 
hospitalities of our homes, as they are now constituted ; 
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nor do we suppose that by such acts of benevolence shown 
towards them, as men, we would make ourselves partakers 
of their sins. 

2. Those who promote schism. So Paul again: “Now, 
I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learn- 
ed; and avoid them,” (Rom. 16:17). The Christian 
Church at Rome, established by disciples of Paul, was 
founded on the great doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and any Judaizing teaching, subversive of this fun- 
damental principle, was declared by the great apostle as 
schismatic. Any teaching or practice, therefore, which 
may, in the least, tend to divert the Church from this central 
doctrine of the Christian system, must be regarded as schis- 
matic. This gives us the true idea of schism. Such the 
Church is to avoid. 

There are schismatics in every Church. They are con- 
stantly at work in fomenting divisions, either among the 
different members of the Church, or between the minister 
and some of the members, not because there has been any 
departure from the doctrine, as taught by Paul, and as 
held by the Church, but because of some personal hostili- 
ty, or the too faithful presentation of the doctrine as taught 
in the Word of God. “For the Word of God is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart,” (Heb. 4:12.) Should not such 
schismatics be disciplined? Should such persons be con- 
tinued in the communion of the Church? The Church 
must protect herself from her internal enemies. 

8. Those whose practice is inconsistent with their 
Christian profession, and directly opposed to the teachings 
of God's Word. Those who are guilty of gross sins and 
wilful violations of the Ten Commandments. Paul says 
of such: “But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornica- 
tor, or covetous, or an idolator, or a railer, or a drunkard, 
or an extortioner; with such a one no not to eat,” (1 Cor. 
5:11). Sometimes fornicators are disciplined, especiall 
when they are poor, and their exclusion from the Chure 
does not affect her material interests much; but should 
they be persons of wealth and influence in the community, 
whose contributions seem necessary to the existence of 
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the Church, then they are often tolerated, until the Chuch 
becomes, in consequence of them, like salt which has lost 
its savor, and is rendered useless. But what shall we say 
of the covetous? Covetousness implies an avaricious dis- 
position, a desire to accumulate wealth at the expense of 
others. A person is also under the dominion of this sin, 
when he puts his trust in uncertain riches, and, hence, the 
apostle says: “Charge them that are rich in ‘this world, 

that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich in good wor ks, 
ready to distribute, ‘willing to communicate; laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that they may lay hold on eternal life,” (1 Tim. 6: 

—19). Are there not thousands in the Church, who 
show by their daily conversation, that they are actuated 
by the sin of covetousness, and yet remain "undisciplined ? 
They can devour widows’ houses, and yet stand in the 
same communion with the injured poor. They have the 
poor to labor for them, but they defraud them in their 
wages. They are high-minded, regarding themselves su- 
perior to others in the same communion, who far surpass 
them in Christian excellence, and substantial worth. 
They put their trust in uncer tain riches, but not in a gra- 
cious Providence. They are rich in money, but poor in 
grace. They receive all from God, but render him noth. 
ing in return. They are always ready to receive, but 
never ready to give. They have a foundation for life, but 
none for death. T hey lay hold of riches, but not of eter- 

nal life. The cause of Christ is retarded by the covetous- 
ness of its members. Should not such be disciplined? 
Has not the Church an ethical right to more of their sub- 
stance than she receives? While she gives abundantly, 
shall she not receive in return? If members of the 
Church have an abundance, and are unwilling to contrib- 
ute accordingly, let them be placed, where they naturally 
belong, with “the w orld, the world of idolaters. 

Time will fail to speak of railers, of drunkards, and ex- 
tortioners, of abusive and slanderous persons. When will 
our churches take a proper position in reference to the 
evil of intemperance? Js it enough that ministers 

reach against the evil? This has been done, and good 
fee been ‘accomplished, but it fails to reach many in the 
churches. Our churches have failed to exercise the pro 
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er discipline. No Chuch member who indulges in the 
habitual use of intoxicating liquors should be retained in 
her communion. “Now if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” 

Those also who wilfully neglect their religious duties, 
are proper subjects for Church discipline. Paul says, 
“Let us consider one another, to provoke unto love, and 
good works ; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is; but exhorting one 
another, and so much the more as ye see the day approach- 
ing,” (Heb. 10: 24, 25). Jesus says: Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” (Matt. 5: 
16). Now, do not church members forsake the assemblies 
of the Church ? Yet they desire to be regarded as mem- 
bers of the Church in good and regular standing, although 
they attend the assemblies of the Church only on commu- 
nion seasons and other special occasions. Often on the 
Lord’s Day they are found “standing in the way of sin- 
ners,” or “sitting in the seat of the scornful.” Has not 
the Church the power to call such delinquents to account ? 
The officers of an army have power to punish deserters 
with death, and the thing is frequently done for the main- 
tenance of discipline; for what army could accomplish the 
ends of its organization, if it tolerated such desertions ? 
Is not the same principle applicable to the Church ? Must 
not its members voluntarily submit themselves to rules 
and regulations? When members have lost their love 
for the Church, and have forsaken her assemblies, they 
should be disciplined in love, and thus many of them 
might be reclaimed. For the Church has a duty to per- 
form, not only towards those who are without, but also 
toward those who are within. Has not the Church a right 
to know why some have forsaken her communion, and 
why so few attend her solemn meetings? Is the Jerusa- 
lem which is from above, which is the mother of us all, 
so indulgent towards her children that it is with her a 
matter of indifference where they are found when she calls 
them together to worship her great and glorious King ? 
What shall the King say to those who are thus found 
at hiscoming? “If that evil servant shall say in his heart 
my lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to smite his 
fellow servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken; 
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the lord of that servant shall come in a day when he look- 
eth not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
And shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth,” (Matt. 24: 48-51). Do not those who forsake 
the assemblies of the Church say by such acts, “The Lord 
delayeth his coming?” Are not such therefore, in danger 
of being overtaken by the swift judgments of our Lord ? 
How our time-honored custom, the service preparatory to 
communion, is neglected! The Bible says: “Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup.” What better opportunity to do this 
than to assemble as a Church the day previous to commu- 
nion? Then on Sabbath they hasten to the church, with 
little thought or prayer for the communion. There is no 
preparation of heart. May the Lord not say to many 
communicants of the Church, as he did to Philip, “Have 
ve been so long a time with me, and yet have ye not 
known me?” Is it right for the Chuch to administer the 
communion to such ? 

4. Proper subjects for Church discipline are those also 
who refuse to submit themselves to her government, 
as well as those, guilty of direct transgression. “But if 
he neglect to hear the Church also, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen and publican.” There is no appeal from the 
legitimate discipline of the Church to a higher power. 
The Founder of the Church has so taught : “Whose soev- 
er sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained,” (John 20: 
23). That is, the decisions of the Church when made by 
her proper authorities in accordance with an enlightened 
judgment, are absolutely binding, either in excommunica- 
tion or restoration. The power of the keys has been en- 
trusted to the Church which confesses and holds this cen- 
tral doctrine of Christianity in all its purity, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, the God-man. This power the 
Church may delegate to her officers, who, as her represen- 
tatives, may exercise it, but always in accordance with her 
unalterable statute book, the Bible. With this the teach- 
ings of the Augsburg Confession, correctly interpreted, 
corresponds ; the power of the keys, or of the bishops, 
according to the Gospel, is a power and commission from 
God to preach the Gospel, to remit and retain sins, and to 
attend to, and administer the Sacraments. For Christ 
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sent forth the Apostles with the command, “As my fath- 
er hath sent me, even so send I you. Receive ve the 
Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 

are retained.” T' his power of the keys, or of the bishops, 
is to be exercised and carried into eftect alone by the dov- 
trine and preaching of the Word of God, and by the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments to many or to few persous, 
according to the call.” If we understand this correctly it 
teaches that the power of the keys, as held by the bishops 
or ministers (for bishops and ministers are synonymous,) 
is a power, delegated to them by the Church by whom 
they have been made ministers, for they can exercise the 
power only according to the Chureh’s instruction. 

Does not our laxity of discipline arise from our own 
Church polity? It is maintained that our Church is 
merely advisory. Our Synods are said to be advisory not 
judicatories. If merely advisory, their decisions are not 
ultimate in any case, scarcely binding i in a moral sense. 
Our church councils, composed of the pastor, the elders, 
and the deacons, are our only judicatories, whose acts are 
final in the exercise of church discipline. All questions 
for discipline, which arise in our churches are brought 
before these courts for final action, and, although there 
may be an appeal from the decision of a Council to the 
District Synod with which a Church may. be associated, 
and from the District Synod to the General Synod, yet 
neither the General Synod, nor the District Synod can al- 
ter or reverse the decision of the church council, they 
can only give advice. Is not that a singular arrangement ? 
To appeal from a judicatory to an advisory body for re- 
dress of grievances! Suppose the judicatory, the church 
council, has acted unjustly in the exercise of its discipline 
in some case, and has not enough religious principle left 
to review and correct its mistake, whither shall the con- 
demned look for redress? He cannot appeal tothe church, 
for the council is the church in her representative capaci- 
ty. Thus much injustice may creep into the exercise of 
Church discipline. 

Now, who has made our church councils judicatories ? 
The churches themselves The anthority for final decis- 
ion in all cases of discipline, lies primarily in the collective 
body of the brethren, but as a purely congregational 
church polity is not always practicable, from the com- 
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mencement the church’s authority has been delegated to 
a select few, whom the church can appoint and remove at 
its pleasure. Each Church has, therefore made the coun- 
cils her highest judicatory, and the plan has worked well 
in managing the affairs of individual churches. But we 
need the same arrangement to carry on the general opera- 
tions of the Church. Experience has proved it. Can not 
the change be made without abandoning our principles ? 
If individual churches have the inherent power to create 
their board of officers, can they not exercise the same 
power and create their District Synods, and their General 
Synods, judicatories Most assuredly they can. And 
the larger and more honorable the body, the more power 
the individual churches can delegate to it If the citizens 
of the State have the power to create lower and higher 
courts of judicatory, have not the citizens of the New Je- 
rusalem, the members of the Church of Jesus Christ, a 
better right to create such courts ? They certainly have. 
The Church is not a mere advisory body, buta judicatory ; 
the highest court in the world, before which men and an- 
gels shall be tried. It is a spiritual body politic, clothed 
with all the authority necessary for self-defence, and for 
the maintenance of truth against error. 

Our doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers is 
just what we want, to make our Synods judicatories. Jesus 
Christ has not only made us priests unto God, but also 
kings, (Rev. 1 : 6). But what is it to bea king? Is ita 
ruler who has merely advisory power? The king is the 
chief executive ina nation. If we have been made by 
Jesus Christ kings, only subject unto God, there is cer- 
tainly executive power inhering in us, which power, we 
have seen we may delegate to our representatives ‘I'hus 
Councils, and Synods, and General Assemblies are consti- 
tuted, by the individual churches, that have delegated their 
power, to some extent, to these bodies. We cannot there- 
fore see anything inconsistent with the genius of Luther- 
anism to making our Synods judicatories. That our 
Synods have not been judicatories, is just because the 
churches have not been called upon to make them such, and 
also perhaps on account of the unreasonable jealousy which 
has existed towards Synods, especially the General Synod. 
But is there more danger that the liberties of the people, 
composing our churches, would suffer by such delegation 
of power than that those of the State will be usurped by 
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her representatives? Are our State Legislatures and our 
Congress of the nation mere advisory bodies? Who then 
has made them judicatories? “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” The people have secured by this gi- 
gantic work liberty and prosperity as they had fondly an- 
ticipated. All this was done by the people of the United 
States after they had learned by sad experience that the 
articles of the Old Confederation had no binding authority 
in them, for the simple reason that the people “had not as 
yet placed it there. The Old Confederation, composed of 
thirteen distinct and independent sovereignties, had but 
little more than advisory power, something like the Gene- 
ral Synod of the Lutheran Church. Disasterous were the 
consequences. “Kven during the war under the pressure 
of a common danger, the requisitions of Congress upon the 
States for men and money, to carry on the war, were often 
tardily obeyed, or entirely disregarded ; and, but for the 
loans which were fortunately obtained by Congress from 
France and Holland, it is doubtful whether the war could 
have been successfully prosecuted. After the return of 
peace, Congress was unable to obtain from the States mo- 
ney sufficient to pay even the interest of the public debt; 

and the affairs of the country under the Old Confederation 
were in a state of extreme embarrassinent The federal 
treasury was empty; the faith of the nation broken; the 
public credit sunk, or rapidly sinking, and the public bur- 
thens increasing. 

The Old Confederation had also other defects, as the want 
of power to regulate foreign and domestic commerce, and 
to establish a uniform system of duties. The consequence 
was rivalries, jealousies, mutual resentment, apprehensions 
of serious collisions between some of the States, and fo- 
reign interference by such laws as were judged most likely 
to destroy our commerce. Hence, the necessity of a more 
consolidated government. But the consummation of our 
present union was a slow work. The cause was the influ- 
ence of State jealousies; or, as expressed by Washington, 
“the disinclination of the individual States to yield compe- 
tent power to Congress for the federal governments, and 
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their unreasonable jealousy of that body and of one ano- 
ther.” They were, at length, however, driven, by neces- 
sity, to consolidation. Are not the difficulties which arise 
from time to time in our District Synods, and in our Gen- 
eral Synod, similar to those of the Old Confederation ? Is 
not our present polity of church government and discipline 
modeled after the idea of the Old Confederation rather than 
according to that of the present consolidated union? And 
may not the unreasonable jealousies which District Synods 
have manifested towards the General Synod, from its for- 
mation till the present time, be yet historical remnants of 
the erroneous teachings which were in our early history 
propagated. Our District Synods regard themselves a sin- 
dependent eccleciastical sovereignties, with reserved rights 
of withdrawing from the sessions of the General Synod 
whenever in their judgment they discover a proper occa- 
sion, and to return whenever they chose. District Synods 
want to sit in judgment over the General Synod, or adopt 
such measures as they choose, issue such publications as 
they please ; whether injurious or beneficial to the general 
interests of the Church, they do not stop to consider. 
Then the General Synod has little or no power, and is 
crippled in the performance of the great and important 
work which has been assigned her. W hat is the result of 
the rivalries among the District Synods, conflicting schools 
of Theology, mutual differences and want of power to reg- 
ulate our Home and Foreign enterprises? The true 
friends of Zion sit and weep over her desolation Can not 
all thes: evils be traced to the want of proper discipline 
and of a church polity which is not merely advisory in its 
nature, but that has power enough given it by the people 
to protect itself, and to make it respected. The General 
Synod has a formula for Church discipline, but it is a were 
formula; it has no binding authority and is adopted and 
amended according to the caprice of District Synods, and 
individual churches We often have nearly as many 
formulas as there are individual churches 

Ill. We come now to consider the obligation of the 
Church to enforce discipline. This obligation arises from 
the same necessity that calls for civil government, because 
the visible Church is human in its organic nature. 
Church government partakes of the nature of all human 
government, its end being the same. There isan inherent 
necessity in every community for law and order to protect 
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the public freedom. Mankind living together in a com- 
munity, have during the entire history of the race felt the 
necessity of civil government or positive authority. The 
constitution does not make the State, but the State makes 
its own constitution. The true conception of a primitive 
State is that of an organic existence first attained in the 
natural development of humanity itself. Thus civil gov- 
ernment is not a mere work of man, but an ordinance of 
God. Individuals, in the most primitive society, are not 
separate units, but they are alreadya community. Hence, 
the sovereignty of each individual can never be tolerated 
in any aggregate body of men who must dwell together. 
But mankind were made to dwell together. If therefore, 
each individual would be free to do as he chose, the whole 
community would soon be in bondage. Society isa unit 
from the very nature of the case, and no individual can 
isolate himself, and exist separate and alone. He cannot 
be permitted to carry out his own wishes, regardless of the 
wishes of his fellows. He is not an independent in the 
absolute sense, but a composite element in an organic 
whole ; and hence the individual persons necessarily goa- 
lesce into one complete existence as a community. 

The same reasoning holds true in a pre-eminent sense in 
reference to the Church. The Church is an organic body, 
a spiritual State. Each individual in this spiritual State, 
this religious body, is dependent on all the others. “For 
as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so 
also in Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free; and have all been made to drink into one 
Spirit. For the body is not one member, but many, 
(1 Cor. 12 : 12, e¢ sg.) It was the light of the Gospel, the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, which has 
developed in the minds of men the true ideal of civil 
government. Civil Liberty is the child of Christianity. 
Our Republican form of government is modeled after a 
heavenly ; it is the logical outgrowth of enlightened chris- 
tian sentiment. The Pilgrim Fathers persecuted and op- 
pressed, came to this western world to found a christian 
nation. Their idea of civil liberty was but a legitimate 
production of the liberty which they had in Christ, who 
was their acknowledged sovereign. The Republican form 
of government, only in a much greater perfection than we 
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now have it, will, no doubt, exist to the end of time, for it 
is sustained by the light of Christianity. Christians can 
no more stand isolated from the church than they can 
from the civil government under which they are born. 
“ For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” will of 
necessity cause them to affiliate as sons of God. Persons 
therefore need not ask whether they can be Christians out 
of the church, for if they are out of Christ they are out of 
the church, and if they are in Christ they are members of 
his mystical body, and necessarily coalesce with the people 
of God. Yet many belong to the external organism of the 
church, who are really not of Christ: “ For they are not all 
Israel which are of Israel.” 

2. God has commanded the exercise of church discip- 
line. “From such withdraw thyself.” Again, “Now we 
command you, brethern, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
ye have received.” (1 Tim. 6: 5; 2 Thess. 3 : 6). 

3. The purity of the Church requires it. ‘“ Keep thy- 
self pure” is enjoined upon all christians. Purity was 
Christ’s object in the formation and preservation of the 
Church: “That he might present to him a glorious Church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” (Eph. 5: 27,). 
Can this object be attained without Church discipline ? 

4. It warns others against sinning. “ Them that sin 
rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” (1 Tim. 5: 
20.), 

2 It will prevent the wicked from uniting with the 
Church. The wicked can be of no practical advantage to 
the Church, for should they be permitted to unite, their re- 
ligion will necessarily assume either the form of hypocrisy 
or they will soon fall into open wickedness and thus dis- 
grace the body of Christ, of which they were regarded as 
accepted, if not legitimate, members. Let the church be 
more careful in the reception of members, and there will 
be seldom occasion for rigid discipline. 

6. Lest we be partakers of other men’s sins. “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in 
anywise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon 
him.” Or, as it is rendered in the margin: “That 
thou bear not sin for him.” (Lev. 19: 17). Prof. Bush, 
commenting on the phrase, “ And not suffer sin upon him,” 
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says, “This may perhaps be more correctly rendered accor- 
ding to the Hebrew, ‘Thou shalt not bear sin (or punish- 
ment) for him;’ 7. e., thou shall not, on his account, for 
his sake, by reason of neglecting to do your duty to him, 
contract guilt on your own soul. This is the usual and ap- 

ropriate meaning of the phrase, as appears from Lev. 22: 
9: ‘They shall therefore keep mine ordinance, lest they 
bear sin for it. And in this sense both the Greek and 
Chaldaic understand it. The import is, that a man who 
failed to reprove sin in another, rendered himself obnox- 
ious to the same punishment as the original offender.” 
This thought is illustrated in the sin of Israel in the case 
of Achan. The Israelites could make no progress against 
their enemies, until they had delivered themselves from 
the sin of that one man; and the punishment inflicted 
upon him was a warning to all other offenders during the 
entire war against the Canaanites. 

Is not the neglect of church discipline the reason why 
the church makes so little spiritual progress against her 
enemies? Let ministers and the officers of churches take 
care lest they bear punishment for others. Thus Eli the 
High-Priest was cut off. “For I told him,” is the language 
of God, “that I will judge his house for ever, for the iniqui- 
ty which he knoweth ; because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not.” His sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were also priests, but they were guilty of lasciv- 
iousness with “the women that assembled at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation.” They also commit- 
ted other evil deeds, all of which Eli knew; he did not 
however, restrain them by putting them out of the priests 
office, which he could have done. But he was too indul- 

ent, and on account of the sins of others, the judgments: 
of the Almighty fell upon him and his family suddenly, for 
they all perished in one day. 

1V. The design of church discipline is not penal, but 
solely corrective. “Vengeence is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” Church discipline must be exercised for the 
highest good of the offender Thus Paulsays: “Brethern, 
if any man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself lest thou also be tempted,” (Gal. 6:1.) As all 
men are exposed to temptations, it becomes disciplinarians 
to be humble, lest they fall and bring a greater disgrace 
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upon the church thanothers. Again: “If any man obey 
not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have no 
company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count 
him not as an enemy, but admonish him asa brother.” 
(2 Thes. 3: 14, 15.) 

2. It must be exercised to sustain the honor and author- 
ity of Christ’s ordinances. These are sacred ordinances 
from which persons of profane minds should be separated. 
The distinction between the sacred and the profane can be 
maintained only by proper discipline. This God has 
shown us in the Jewish ritual. “Ye shall reverence my 
santuary,” is his language. If so much as a beast touched 
the mountain it was stoned, or thrust through with a dart. 
This was designed to teach us to make a difference between 
sacred andcommon things. Nadab and Abihu attempted 
to kindle the Lord’s sacrifice with common fire and whilst 
they were in the act, a fire from the Lord went out, and 
devoured them. Then Moses said to Aaron, their father, 
“This is that the Lord spake, saying: ‘I will be sanctified 
in them that come nigh me, and before all the people I will 
be glorified.’” (Lev. 10: 1-8.) Here we have an account 
of two men who, in company with Moses and Aaron and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, were at one time honored 
with a sight of Jehovah, standing on paved work of sap- 
phire-stone, resembling the very heavens in its clearness. 
Their crime was irreverence. There is ground for the be- 
lief that they had indulged too freely in wine. This seems 
reasonable from the solemn prohibition which immediate- 
ly follows; “ Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, 
nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of 
the congregation, lest ye die: it shall be a statute for ever 
throughout your generations’ : and that ye may put differ- 
ence between holy and unholy, and between unclean and 
clean.” They had probably rendered themselves incapa- 
ble of the proper discharge of their duty by intemperance. 
The narrative shows that the Lord’s ordinances are sacred, 
and they must be so regarded by minister as well as by 
people. 

V. The proper manner of prosecuting church discipline 
and the status of the excommunicated. When a case for 
the exercise of discipline arises in the church there are 
three measures to be adopted by the prosecuting part, to 
reclaim theerring. (Matt. 18: 15—18.) Thesinning bro- 
ther is to be admonished by one of the faithful, privately, 
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and thus to be won, by love, from the error of his ways. 
Such an assault may gain him, for there is nothing so pow- 
erful as love to reclaim the erring. Had this course been 
adopted towards many that have sinned, and been discipli- 
ned, they might have been saved to the church, and have 
added something to its real strength. Should the first 
measure prove ineffectual to recover the erring, then one 
or two witnesses are to be called in. If by this measure 
the erring should be induced to confess his faults, and 
give signs of true repentance, the end of discipline has 
been secured, and there is no moral necessity to bring the 
offender formally before the whole Church. But if this 
fail, then the erring, of necessity, must be brought before 
the whole church, or a Council appointed by the church, 
and if he still neglect to hear the Church, he must be ex- 
communicated, as the last means to bring him to repen- 
tance. 

What then is the status of the excommunicated ? It 
must be regarded as a divine condemnation, for Christ has 
given his Church this power. From this condemnation 
the excommunicated may deliver himself by repentance, 
but the Church is under no obligation to take a mere con- 
fession as a sufficient evidence of reformation. She must 
have satisfactory evidence of amendment on the part of 
the excommunicated before she is under any obligation to 
restore him. Having such evidence, it is her duty to re- 
store, just as much as it was her duty before to excommu- 
nicate. 

If the sentence of excommunication be unjust, what 
then is the staéus of the excommunicated? Luther's ex- 
communication from the Romish Church was invalid. 
Those that have been unjustly excluded from the Church 
must not be considered under the Divine condemnation, 
for the Lord can never give his sanction to that which is 
in Opposition to the rule which he has given in his word. 
If a Church voluntarily becomes an advocate of injustice, 
she ceases to be a church, and her discipline amounts to 
nothing. Thus Christ himself was excommunicated from 
the Jewish Church, but the whole Jewish Church by that 
act excommunicated itself. Let therefore churches _be- 
ware how they exercise their discipline. 

The question here may be asked, What shall be done 
with the member of a distant Church, who resides among 
us, but who has not yet united with us, if he should be 
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found guilty of sin? He should be regarded as virtually 
belonging to the Church whence he came, and all the 
facts in the case should be transinitted to it by us. This 
difficulty is experienced by our Western pastors: Thou- 
sands of our members immigrate from the Kast to the Great 
West without letters of honorable dismission from the 
churches with which they were associated. They often 
stand for years as representatives of our church without 
uniting with it here, yet by their conduct they injure the 
church and dishonor Christ. The Churches whence the 
came, have long lost sight of them, and never think of cal. 
ling them to account, and the Churches into whose bounds 
they have moved have no jurisdiction over them as they 
have never united with them. Our Luthern Zion is thus 
much misrepresented inthe West. Thousands call them- 
selves Lutherans, and are not ; they are only such in name. 
Should not the Church have some practical way of reach- 
ing such cases ? 

Another difficulty is, that the excommunicated often 
apply to other denominations, and are readily received, 
with little or no examination. Thusthe wholesome effects 


of discipline are neutralized, a premium is placed on sin? 
The world sees it, and sneers. The evil might be some 
what remedied by an interchange of delegations from one 
ecclesiastical body to another. But alas! the different de- 
nominations of Christians are too carnal to adopt a measure 
so salutary as this. 


ARTICLE III. 


DANIEL’S SEVENTY WEEKS. 
By E. Greenwatp, D. D., Easton, Pa. 


DANIEL, the prophet, lived and prophesied between the 
years 604 and 534 before Christ. He was the fourth of 
the greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, being 
the three others. Nothing is known of his parentage or 
family. He was, however, of noble, or royal descent, and 
was unusually gifted and well educated. He was born in 
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Palestine, and was taken to Babylon, when yet quite young, 
with the rest of the Jews, at the time of the captivity, in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, or before Christ, about 604. 
His prophesies are very interesting and important from 
the expliciiness, with which they predicted the leading 
events that took place during many future generations, 
both in the Jewish and Gentile nations. 

The passage, chapter 9. 24£—27, has always been regard- 
ed as, perhaps, the most important of all his divine predic- 
tions, as it very explicitly foretells the time of the Messi- 
ah’s appearing, and a number of the events that succeeded 
it. As one of the most valuable and striking portions of 
the Word of God, it deserves much attention. Christians 
uave a very great interest in it, and they ought to be very 
familiar with its true and proper interpretation. We pro- 
pose to examine it closely and critically. 

In the first year of Darius, the Mede, who ruled over 
Babylon, Daniel was in his own house in that city, reading, 
perhaps, the prophecies of Jeremiah concerning the aftlic- 
tion of Israel, which should endure seventy years, in their 
state of captivity. He was deeply moved with a sense of 
his own sins, and the sins of the people, which had brought 
such severe judgments upon the nation. The long time of 
sorrow was drawing toaclose. Sixty nine of those sad 
vears, of captivity were passed, and he now looked for- 
ward to the close of the seventieth, and prayed that God 
would in his own way, deliver the nation from the grievous 
yoke, under which it was groaning. 

The prayer which he offered was heard. The angel 
Gabriel was dispatched from heaven to convey to the pray- 
ing prophet, the decree which had been determined in the 
courts on high. He was not only comforted with the assu- 
rance of the speedy present deliverance of his people, but 
a revelation was also made to him of most important and 
glorious events that would take place thereafter, and that 
would change altogether the condition of the church and 
the world, Asthey had just suffered seventy years of cap- 
tivity, and all the miseries resulting from their utter ex- 
patriation and transfer toa distant country, they would 
now be restored to their land, and enjoy its secure posses- 
sion for seventy weeks of years, seven times the length of 
the period of their exile, and at the end of that time, the 
Desire of all nations, would himself appear, and reveal, as 
he only could, the future glory of his church, and the 
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reign of God among men. This is, therefore one of the 
plainest Messianic prophecies. It is full of Christ. It 
foretells the time of his coming; many of the particulars 
attending his coming; and much of the nature and object 
of his coming. Let us examine it, and see how clearly it 
reveals Christ and his Gospel. We will take up for con- 
sideration every important expression, and analyze it care- 
fully and critically, in order to ascerti lin its meaning. 

“Seventy weeks” —zy3a2 oy22—“ weeks seventy” the 
numeral is put after the noun * A week is seven days, 
and seventy weeks are four hundred and ninety days. 
This would be only about one year anda third. But in 
this passage, for many sufficient reasons, a different con- 
struction must be given. It isseventy weeks, not of days, 
but of years. Let us examine some of the reasons for this 
construction. 

1. Weare expressly told in another instance, that in pro- 
phetic times a day stands fora year. In Ezekiel +: 5, 6, 
we read as follows. “For I have laid upon thee the 
years of their iniquity, according to the number of the days, 
three hundred and ninety days. So shall thou bear the 
iniquity of the house of Israel,  * * and thou 
shall bear the iniquity of the house of Israel forty days. 
I have appointed thee each day fora year. This would 
seem to indicate the rule. It will hold good in other ca- 
ses. It does apply in the Instance before us. A day in 
this passage of Daniel, does stand for a year. 

2. Because Daniel plainly has reference in this passage 
to the seventy years of captivity foretold by Jeremiah, and 
in which period of captivity Daniel was at this very tine 
living. The seventy weeks which he describes by prophe- 
tic inspiration, are to compensate for the seventy years of 
bondage which the nation was then suffering. For seven- 
ty years they were exiled from their country, and were 
bondmen and bondwomen in Babylon. But God would 
deliver them from their oppression, would restore them to 
their land, and they should occupy it for seventy weeks 
and more, before new desolations, similar, and much more 
severe than this captivity, would befall the nation. Now, 
it is hardly to be supposed that this season of peaceful oc- 


*In support of the definition of 122 as sometimes meaning a week 
of years—Gesenius ciles: Gellius Noctes Adticae 3: 10. Censorin. c. 14, 
Aristotle Politica et Evouomica 7 7. 16. fur the use of its Latin equiva- 
lent, “hebdumus annorum, 
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cupancy of their land, as a remuneration for their seventy 
years of exile and bondage, would be limited to but seven- 
ty weeks of days, or to one year and a third. A prophe- 
tic view of so short a period of respite from the desolations 
of war, would scarcely awaken a large amount of consola- 
tion in Daniel's breast. 

3. It would seem, too, that in the number “ seventy 
weeks,” there is plain reference to the year of Jubilee, 
observed at the expiration of every seven weeks, of years, 
by the Israelitish nation. As Jesus said that a brother's 
offences must be forgiven, not only seven times, but sev- 
enty times seven, so here, in the abounding merey of God, 
not only would he provide for a Jubilee, or redemption of 
property, and remission of debts, and restoration of lands 
at the end of a period of seven yearly weeks, or forty-nine 
years ; but at the e xpiri ation of se venty times seven years, 
or four hundred and ninety years he would usher in a much 
more glorious Jubilee, when by the personal mediation of 
the Messi: ah, a redemption from indebtedness, and remis- 
sion of sin, and restoration to forfeited estates will be made 
such as the world had not known before. 

4. But finally, the absolute proof that not seventy weeks 
of days, but seventy weeks of years, is meant, is the fact 
that the Messiah predicted came, not at the end of seven- 
ty weeks of days, but seventy weeks of years. The pro- 
phecy declared that at the end of seve uty weeks the Mes- 
siah would come. Now the Messiah did come, not in one 
year and one third from the time when the prophec y was 
uttered, but in four hundred and ninety years. ‘This set- 
tles the question. 

We proceed to the next expression. 

“ Are determined.’;— *™— are appointed, fixed, decreed, 
and unchangeably determined, so that this period is certain. 

“Upon thy people, and upon thy holy city.” This, of 
course, means Daniel’s people, the Jews, and their holy 
city, Jerusalem. 

“To finish the transgression” —geen x-2>—to cause trans- 
gression, sin, to end—to finish, complete trausgression— 
to end punishment of sin—to cover, seal, shut up sin or 
transgression. This is a wonderful expression. It is, of 
course, intended to utter, not a threat, but a promise—not 
to declare penalty, but toannouncea blessing. It describes 
precisely what is meant by the Psalmist when he exclaims : 
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“Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered.” 

“And to make an end of sins—nwenorr—The idea is to 
seal, to take away, to remove punishment of sin as standing 
charged against the offender. The same word is rendered, 
in Lamentations 4:22, “The punishment of thine iniquity is 
accomplished.” Sin is ended by being expiated. Jesus 
made an end of sin by atoning for it; by expiating its 
guilt, by bearing it away asa sacrifice. He said on the 
cross, “It is finished ;” and John the Baptist said concern- 
him: “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Who does not perceive the striking re- 
semblance between the expressions in the Gospels, and 
that in the prophecy. In no way but this, has there ever 
been an end made of sin. 

We proceed with our quotation. 

“And to make reconciliation for iniquity” —yy 2». This 
prediction has plainly had its fulfilment in the atonement 
of Jesus Christ. It is the word used for the sin offerings 
under the Levitical law, whereby an atonement is made 
for the sins of the offerer. Take, for example, Leviticus 
4:20, 26; 5:18: “And the priests shall make an atone- 
ment for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be for- 
given him.” It means precisely what St. Paul means in 
the passage: “And all things are of God, who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given unto 
us the ministry of reconciliation, to wit: that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” Christ made reconciliation 
for iniquity, and he only. In him, therefore, and in him 
alone, this prophecy has had its fulfilment. 

“And to bring in everlasting righteousness” —mxby pys wan 
to give, offer, put, set, deliver, make over, righteousness. 
And this righteousness is not a finite, or human righteous- 
ness, such as a finite man can work out. But it is “ever- 
lasting righteousness,” of infinite merit, and, therefore, 
such only as belongs to God. It is set and given of God; 
it is, therefore, God’s gift, and precisely such as the gospel 
everywhere represents Christ’s righteousness as “declar- 
ed,” “counted,” and “imputed” to those that believe. 
Who can fail to perceive that the prophet five hundred 
years before Christ, not only predicted his coming, but 
foretold almost as plainly as the evangelists who relate the 
history of his coming, the object effected by his coming ? 
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Who can misunderstand the meaning and application of 
the passa; ge, when he reads what St. Paul says in Romans 
3: 24—26? “Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God. To declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness, that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ” 

“And to seal up the vision and prophecy.” All the 
prophecies, visions, types, and symbols of the Old Testa- 
ment being fulfilled in Christ as the object and ante-type to 
which they all pointed, were finished, closed up, and seal- 
ed. His wonderful dying expression on the cross: “It is fin- 

ished,” said just what this prophecy says. 

“And anoint the most holy”? —se2e39 exsp—a holy of holies— 
consecrate a holy of holies. The holy of holies of the 

tabernacle had passed away. The holy of holies of the 
temple had been destroy ed before the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity. Now, therefore, the Messiah who would come at 
the end of the seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety 
years, would anoint a true, and higher, and perpetual holy 
of holies. And what is that? Plainly, the new temple of the 
Lord, the spiritual Jerusalem, the Church of the new cov- 
enant. He consecrated a new and living way—he anoint- 
ed a better sanctuary. The vail of the typical holy of 
holies was rent from top to bottom, only to open the wa 
into the true holy of holies, which it only te oe | 
St. Paul, as if commenting upon this very prophecy, says: 
“The Holy Ghost signifying that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest while the first tabernacle 
was yet standing. But Christ being come, a high priest 
_ of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect ta- 
bernacle, oa * entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. * 
Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the ne 
liest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is 
to say, his flesh, &c.” Can anything be plainer than this 
application of the prophecy to the new testament Church— 
the covenant of grace and mercey—to the throne of grace 
made accessible to all; the mercy seat, opened to the ap- 


Vou. XVIII. No. 70. 27 
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proach of every penitent sinner who comes in the name of 
Jesus ? 

“Know therefore and understand.” For the purpose of 
making this revelation to man, the angel was commission- 
ed to communicate this prophecy to Daniel. 

“That from the going forth of the commandment,” 7. e., 
the word or decree. It was God’s word or decree pro- 
claimed through the rulers of Babylon. They were only 
his instruments. 

“To restore and build Jerusalem.” This furnishes the 
oint of time at which the period of seventy weeks begins. 
t is of the utmost importance to enable us to locate dates. 

We must analyze closely. It is not the command or de- 
cree, authorizing the building of the temple. This is one 
thing. The restoration of the walls, and towers, and edi- 
fices of the city, is another and distinct thing. It was un- 

der Cyrus, and in the first year of the reign “of Cyrus, that 
the word or commandment went forth to rebuild the tem- 
ple; not the house, and streets, and walls, and fortifica- 
tions of the city, but the temple only. But as is fully 
related in Ezra and Nehemiah, many hindrances were of- 
fered to the work, and a long delay, and numerous inter- 
ruptions occurred. Moreover, the jealousy of the Persian 
monarchs, of the power and independence of their con- 
quered provinces, only permitted the Jews to rebuild their 
temple, not to erect a ‘fortified city. It was not, therefore, 
in the reign of Cyrus that the decree or commandment “to 
restore and build Jerusalem,” 7. ¢., to build its houses and 
streets, and to fortify it with its walls, and gates, and 
strongholds, went forth. We learn from Nehemiah (chap. 
2:1 et seg.) that this only was permitted in the reign of 
Artaxerxes. The permission was granted, and the com- 

mencement of the work was made, in the 20th year of Ar- . 
taxerxes, which was the 455th* year before Christ. The 
work of restoring and rebuilding the city having thus 
been allowed and commenced in the 20th year of Arta- 
xerxes, was, of course, not completed at once. Many 
years were required for this. Many difficulties and obsta- 
cles were interposed. They lived in turbulent times. 
“The streets shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times.” Much was done by Nehemiah in a 


* For the fixing of this date, see the learned dissertation of Dr. Heng- 
stenberg, in his “Christologie des Alten Testaments.” 
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short time, but much more still remained to be done, be- 
fore a city, such as Jerusalem became, rose up from the 
heap of ruins in which Nehemiah found it. We can have 
no difficulty in allowing all of the seven weeks, or forty- 
nine years, for its accomplishment. This will bring us to 
the year 406 before Christ We will note how precisely 
and beautifully the prophecy was fulfilled. 

“Unto Messiah the Prince” This, of course, is Christ, 
who is specially called “a Prince and Saviour.” No one 
can doubt this application of the passage. 

“Shall be seven weeks, and three score and two weeks; the 
streets shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times.” It will be noticed that the seventy weeks are di- 
vided into several distinct periods; one period of seven 
weeks; a second period of sixty-two weeks; and in the 
next verse, third period of one week; in all seventy 
weeks. Now, observe how accurately the prophecy was 
fulfilled in the event. The first period of seven weeks 
was to extend from the “going forth of the commandment 
to restore and build Jerusalem,” until its full completion, 
expressed by the words, “the streets shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times.” Seven weeks of 
years, are forty- -nine years. The work was begun in the 
20th year of Artaxer rxes, or 400 years betore Christ This 
is the starting point of time, w hen the seventy weeks com- 
mence. The termination of the seven weeks, during 
which the city was restored and built, isin the 406th year 
before Christ From this period we must reckon the six- 
ty-two weeks. Sixty-two multiplied by seven make 434 
years. These 434 years will not only extend through the 
406 years until Christ’s birth, but twenty-nine years after 
his birth. Note how close is the connection between the 
prophecy and the history. Weare brought to the 29th 
year after the birth of Christ, and the next year was the 
80th of Christ’s age, the very year when he began his 
public ministry as “Messiah, the Prince!” Is not this 
wonderful! Who is not affected with unbounded admira- 
tion at the minute accuracy of the divine predictions and 
their fulfilment ? 

Let us proceed with our notes on the passage. 

“And after three score and two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off.” The Messiah, or the Anointed One, would meet with 
a violent death, and be “cut off” by wicked hands. It is 
wonderiul, that he who came in answer toso many pro- 
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phecies, and after so much and such long expectation, 
should nevertheless be soon cut off, and that too, by those 
for whose benefit he came. But such was the prophecy, 
and strange as it is, so too was the fact of the history. If 
the prophecy had been mere fanciful conjecture, no doubt, 
it would have predicted a long and honorable career for 
the Messiah, for whose coming it had prepared such san- 
guine expectation. But as the prophecies really foretold 
what would come to pass, they merely foretold the facts as 
they would occur ; andas the Jews really did crucify, their 
Messiah, so accordingly, did the prophecies announce the 
fact. 

“ But not for himself.” The idea of this is, that as the 
Messiah came to be a prince and ruler over his people, and 
to lead them to great prosperity and happiness, and they 
having, in their folly and wickedness, “cut him off,;’ he 
did not become their prince, and they were themselves cut 
off from being his people. He was “cut off,” and the loss 
was “not for himself”—not his own loss, so much as the 
loss of those who cut him off. 

“And the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy 
the city and the sanctuary.” After the Messiah should be 
cut off, and because he was cut off, and as a punishment 
for the crime of cutting him off, a heathen prince, with 
a great host, would come, and by them the city and temple 
would be destroyed. Is not here the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus, and 
their immense Roman armies, clearly foretold? Notice 
the order and succession of events as related in the history, 
and note too, how plainly the prophecy follows them up, 
or rather anticipates them, and makes them know before 
they occur! 

* And the end thereof shall be with a flool.”—Like a terri- 
ble inundation of angry waters, that bear down every 
thing before them, desolating city, and temple, and coun- 
try, would be the dreadful war by which the Jewish capi- 
tal, and their holy sanctuary, would be destroyed. 

“ And unto the end of the war desolations are determine l.” 
Not only would the war itself be like a flood or inunda- 
tion of waters, overflowing and sweeping away the city, 
and temple, and people, but the desolation which it would 
produce, would be the permanent ruin of the whole coun- 
try and nation. Every one who has read the history of 
the war by which the Roman armies under Vespasiav and 
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Titus conquered the Jewish country about 37 years afte 
the cruvifixion of Christ, knows how ee this rend 
phécy was fulfilled in the utter ruin of the c ty and temple 
of Jerusalem, the immense slaughter of the pe ople, the car- 
rying of thousands upon thousands into hopeless captivity, 
the entire destruction of their nation and civil polity, and 
the expulsion from that time to this of the original owners 
from the very land itself. The desolations determined, 
were the saddest that any nation suffered that we have 
ever read of in the world’s history. 

“And he shall confirm the covenant with many for one 
week, and in the midst of the week, he shall cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease.” Let us now review the numbers. 
We have had first seven weeks, during which the city of 
Jerusalem was rebuilt after the Babylonish captivity- 
Next sixty two weeks from that time until the beginning 
of Christ’s ministry at 80 years of age, making in all sixty 
nine weeks. Now we have the last week making the full 
seventy, spoken of by the prophet. In the midst of this 
last week, the Messiah should cause the sacrifice and the 
oblation to cease. How was this! The answer is plain. 
Christ’s personal ministry lasted about three years anda 
half, and then he was crucified, and his death constituted a 
final and full sacrifice and oblation for the sins of the w orld, 
once for all. He closed up the Old Testament economy, 
fulfilled all its types and symbols, finished and terminated 
the Levitical institutions, and did away with any more ne- 
cessity for animal sacrifices in expiation of human sins. 
And all this he effected in the middle of this last week, by 
the sacritice of himself on the cross. 

And during this one week “he confirmed the covenant 
with many”—d. e. with many Jews. During the first half 
of the week, and before his crucifixion, he personally 
taught the people, and preached the Gospel of the kingdom 
unto them, and many heard him gladly, and the covenant 
was confirmed with them, by their baptism, and admission 
into the New Testament Church. During the last half of 
the week, or three years and a half after the death of Christ, 
his apostles were confined in their preaching to the Jews 
alone, and their preaching was attended with a wonderful 
degree of success, larger indeed than at any time since. 
The covenant of grace was confirmed with many, as on the 
day of Pentecost, when three thousand were at one time 
admitted together with their children; by baptism, into the 
Christian church, or kingdom of grace, and many others 
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in various parts of the land believed and were also admit- 
ted. But after this time, the conversions of Jews to the 
Christian faith, in a great measure, ceased, and the labors 
of the apostles were principally occupied with the Gentiles, 
who took the place of the Jews in the covenant which 
they rejected and despised. Who does not admire the won- 
derful prescience of God, by which he sees into the remote 
future, and all its events are present to his divine mind! 
and who does not also remark the benevolence which in- 
duced him, for the instruction of men to reveal some of 
these future events to his prophets, and by them made 
known to mankind ? 

What yet remains of this remarkable prophecy, simply 
declares the absoluteness of the ruin for many, many centu- 
ries, of the Jewish polity, with an intimation however, of 
a time of deliverance when the time of the consummation 
shall come. “And for the overspreading of abominations he 
shall make it desolate, even until the consummation, and that 
determined shall be poured upon the desolate.” In the midst 
of the account of the ruin and devastation which the Jewish 
people are destined to suffer, there is a ray of promise and 
hope, that this desolation would once come to an end, and 
that in the consummation of all things, there would yet be 
a blessed future for that wonderful people. And their re- 
markable preservation, scattered as they are among all na- 
tions, without a settled habitation, or national polity, and 
yet clinging with the pertinacity of an undying faith, to 
their traditions, and to the hope of a future deliverance, 
affords full confirmation of the confidence which they feel. 
Here this wonderful prophecy ends, the curtain drops, and 
what the future will be, is left to other predictions to 
disclose. 

What are some of the reflections that suggest themsel- 
ves to our minds on a review of the discussion of this 
subject ? 

1. We are sure of the divine inspiration of the scriptures. 
The mind of God is init. No mere human intellect could 
foresee, and foretell so minutely, what would transpire in 
regular succession for hundreds of years. He that candid- 
ly sits down to the study of such a passage as this, and 
takes into his mind its full meaning, must rise up with 
the profoundest conviction that the Bible is the sure 
Word of God. Than this, there is no other rational con- 
clusion possible. 
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2. We perceive the superintending Providence of God over 
the affairs of the world. Godrules. Thedestiny of nations 
and individuals is in his hands. He holds things firmly in 
his grasp. How confidently we may rely upon the wise 
and benevolent ordering of events! ‘'Thingsare not left to 
mere chance, or turn up at hap-hazard, but occur in strict 
conformity to a well ordered plan. God will glorify him- 
self of human affairs. However confused they may seem 
to our view, they are all moving in strict regularity, and 
in the perfect fulfilment of the divine Providence that con- 
trols them. Men act freely, and are responsible for their 
actions, but God will make even the wrath of man to praise 
him ? 

3. We learn that Christ is the Messiah. This passage is 
one of the numerous proofs that makes this absolutely con- 
clusive. The prophecies point so plainly to him as to leave 
not the smallest doubt on the subject. It is impossible 
that Jesus should not be the Messiah. If such proof is 
unreliable and not conclusive, then there cannot be cer- 
tainly in any case whatever. As with a ray of light from 
heaven, the Messiahship of Jesus is established. 

4. We learn that the Gospel is what the prophets declared 
it would be. This prediction not only declared the fact of 
the Messiah’s coming at the time determined, but also de- 
scribed the peculiar nature of the Gospel as a system of 
atonement for sin, and pardon for men’s transgressions. 
It not only pointed toa Messiah, but it also described the 
character of his work. This is of great importance. It 
was misunderstood by the ancient Jews, who expected a 
different Messiah, and assigned him a different kind of 
work altogether; and some men now, who even call 
themselves Christians, deny the work of atonement, on 
the ground of which, the forgiveness of sins is extended 
tomen. This prophecy, uttered many hundred years be- 
fore Christ’s coming, distinetly designates him as “finish- 
ing transgression, making an end of sins, making recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and bringing in everlasting right- 
eousness,” the very work of expiation for sin, and 
satisfaction to justice, on the ground of which our justifi- 
cation before God is effected. This fact is of the highest 
value to us, and assures us that the view held by evangel- 
ical Christendom, of the nature of the Messiah’s work, is 
the only correct view. 

5. We have the fullest warrant for a strong faith. There 
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is no room for doubt. Every thing tends to confirm our 
faith. The more our knowledge is extended, the firmer 
foundation have we for our faith. It rests on the rock of 
eternal truth, and every attempt to dig down in order to 
discover its foundation, only reveals how strong the rock 
is, and how immovably it is embedded. An infidei wri- 
ter has said: “A wise man proportions his faith to evi- 
dence.” Precisely so. The Christian’s faith rests on evi- 
dence. He has a reason for his hope, and he can render a 
reason. He has the strongest evidence. He does uot be- 
lieve without evidence. He requires evidence. He must 
have good and sufficient evidence. What he needs, he 
has. Having it, he believes. He does not refuse to be- 
lieve, in the face of good and sufficient evidence. He 
does not shut his eyes to the light. He does not resist the 
force of evidence. He does not repress the convictions 
which evidence produces. He is a strong believer, be- 
cause he has strong evidence. He is at once the happiest, 
and the most rational of men. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE MILLENNIUM. REVELATION OF JOHN. CHAP. XX. 


By Prof. J. F. Wiikey, of Pennsylvania College. 


Damnant et alios, qui nune spargunt Judaicas opiniones, quod ante 
vesurrectionem mortuorum pit regnum mundi occupaturi sint, ubique 
oppressis impiis.—Confessio Augustana. XVII. 5. 

THE emperor Domitian, one of the most wicked and 
cruel tyrants Rome ever had, was assassinated in his cham- 
ber, his own wife, Domitia, no less wicked than himself, 
being implicated in the conspiracy, and the republic de- 
claref, September the 18th, A. D. 96; but the second 
thought, afraid of the monster of so many heads (the Re- 
public) prevailed, and resulted in electing the aged, wise, 
and meek senator, M. Nerva, his successor, who, after 
having adopted and designated M. Ulpius Trajanus, a 
Spaniard by birth, a man prudent and firm in principles, 
his successor, died in the month of January, A. D., 98, 
having reigned only sixteen months; and Trajanus, on his 
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return from Syria, died in Selinus, a city of Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor, in the winter, A D. 117. By the concurrent 
testimony of the most reliable witnesses of ancient times, 
St. John, the apostle, was exiled to the lonely isle of Pat- 
mos, one of the Sporades in the Mediterranean Sea, during 
the most severe persecutions of the Christians which took 
place by order of Domitian, who devised the extermina- 
tion of the Christian race, by depriving the flocks of their 
shepherds; he was released and restored to his charge in 
Ephesus, under M. Nerva, where he died a natural death, 
and was buried in Ephesus during the government of Tra- 
jan. Consequently the book of Revelation, which in its 
present form, at least, was written after his restoration (cf. 
Rev. 1: 9: “I was in the isle that was called Patmos) ap- 
peared at the very verge of the first and second century 
of the Christian era, and fixing the year A. D. 100, for its 
completion, we cannot deviate very much from the truth. 
These external, historical testimonies are confirmed by a 
most accurate agreement with the internal proofs of the 
book itself. In chap. 1: 9, we find the names of the au- 
thor, the place and the time when he received his revela- 
tion, also how necessary this light in darkness was for his 
consolation, for the patience and faith of his persecuted 
fellow-Christians, and for the hope and assurance of all fu- 
ture ages, by which the trials, deemed necessary for their 
Christian accomplishments, might be overcome. In oppo- 
sition, therefore, to critics, who have thought the remarks 
contained in chap. 1: 9, superfluous for the first readers, 
and, therefore raising suspicion in respect to the authen- 
ticity of the Revelation, we adore the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in suggesting this verse to the writer, in order to 
meet future doubt ‘Tespecting the authorship, being fully 
convinced that a man who was able to write the Revela- 
tion, was incompetent to write a falsehood. 

Chap. 13, containing a history of the persecution under 
Domitian, and of the relief under Nerva, as a type of the 
future condition of the Church, shows us the very names 
of these two emperors; apocalyptical names of course, as 
even wisdom forbade a plainer. Cf. v. 9, 10. After hav- 
ing aroused the attention of the reader by the words: “If 
any man have an ear let liim hear, St. John describes the 
fate of Domitian, with the unmistakable expression: “He 
that leadeth into captivity, shall go into captivity ; he that 
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killeth with the sword, must be killed with the sword,” 
and finds therein the ground for patience and faith of the 
saints. In v. 18 again, after having invited reflection by 
his, “here is wisdom,” St. John asks: “Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast: for it is the 
number of a man,” and whosoever knows the numerical 
worth of the Greek alphabet, will also know that M. Népova 
(«= 40, v=50, -—=5, p= 100, o—70, v= 400, a-=1; total 666) 
is meant, and his number is six hundred threescore and six. 

Chap. 3:11, containing the history of the two witnesses, 
of the divine law, by which the Lord commands his will, 
and of the gospel, by which he offers his grace, or the 
history of the canon, which commences with the comple- 
tion of St. John’s Revelation, points us also to the year A. D. 
100; for adding to these one hundred years the three days 
and a half, or forty-two months, twelve hundred and sixty 
days, during which they prophesied in sackcloth, etc., we 
reach 1360, the very year in which John Wiclif publish- 
ed in Oxford his English translation of the Bible, and the 
spirit of life from God, entered into them, and they stood 
(like little children) upon their feet (v. 11), and adding to 
1360 the remaining half, a day of one hundred and eighty 
years, we reach 1540 (Luther translated the Bible from 
1523 to 1534, and died 1546), the very epoch when not so 
many copies could be printed as the demand required, and 
while the friends of the Reformation exalted them to heaven, 
its enemies beheld them with terror and awe; and their ha- 
tred occasioned that great earthquake, which resulted in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

By the concurrence of these internal evidences with the 
unbroken chain of historical witnesses, of the first three 
centuries, through Ignatius, of Antioch, and Polycarp, of 
Smyrna, the disciples of St. John, reaching in that very 
period, which gave origin to the book, the authenticity of 
no other Scripture seems to be so well established. No 
wonder, therefore, that until the fourth century, its char- 
acter was undoubted, and its genuineness was universally 
acknowledged. Then the Millenarian controversy arose 
and distracted the churches, the mysterious character of 
St. John’s Revelation, which the declining Christianity 
was not any more able to understand, nor to appreciate, 
being extensively employed in the support of those new 
and extravagant doctrines. It was not for want of his- 
torical evidences, but for the odium, which he threw upon 
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the innocent cause of the much-complained disorders of 
his time, that Eusebius closed the catalogues of the books, 
universally acknowledged, with that disparaging remark : 
“After these, if it be thought fit, may be placed the Reve- 
lation of St. John, concerning which we shall observe the 
different opinions, at a proper time ” And in another 

place: “There are, concerning this Book, different opin- 
ions. ‘T'o arouse suspicion against a book, which must fill 
every one, that understands and appreciates it, with ad- 

miration and enthusiasm for Christ’s cause, and on whose 
contents St. John does not bestow too high praises, in 
maintaining: ‘Blessed is he that readeth and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein,’ was the first link of that long 
chain of injuries and disorders, the Millenarian errors 
have occasioned within the boundaries of the Christian 
world.” The culmination of folly and fanaticism, indeed, 
was reached when, in the time of the Reformation, Thomas 
Muenzer, the instigator and champion in the Peasants’ 
War, (Bauernkriez) in Saxony, and John Matthys, a ba- 
ker, of Harlem, John Bochelsohn, a tailor, of Leyden, and 
Knipperdolling, a citizen of Muenster, inaugurated the 
kingdom of New Jerusalem, in the city of Muenster, in 
Ww estphalia, and gave the Roman party thereby, a plausible 
and long-wished for pretext, to raise the arm of worldly 
power, which struck them so de sservedly, also against the 
Reformation, that so unjustly was denounced as the foun- 
tain of all cruelties committed by the fanatics. Luther, 
indeed, disavowed all connection with those eccentric de- 
viations from true Christianity, denouncing and battling 
with them in his writings, as well as from the pulpit. In 
the Augsburg Confession, X VII. 5, it is expressly stated: 
“In the like manner are also rejected some of the Jewish 
notions, which are also now circulated, that, namely, prior 
to the resurrection of the de: id, the saints and pious will 
establish a separate temporal government, and all the 
wicked be exterminated.” And yet, not alone in the time 
of the Reformation, but the present day, the Roman 
Church endeavors to ascribe those shades in the history of 
the Church, to the evangelical faith. Of less importance 
may be considered the Millenarian disorders, that have 
occurred in the United States, and as they are yet fresh in 
the memory, they do not need to be dwelt upon: but 
taking a review of the history of the Chiliastic doctrines, 
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and of their deleterious influence in the course of Church 
history, we are scarcely able to refrain from the ardent wish 
of eradicating, in the boundaries of the Christian Church, 
the idea, that before the general resurrection, under the visi- 
ble government of Christ, a kingdom of the saints would be 
established, and would last a thousand years. This doc- 
trine being a remnant of the carnal expectation of the 
Jews, who were not able to comprehend the spiritual 
meaning of the visions of the prophets, announcing the 
Advent of the Messiah under the representations which 
are derived from earthly relations, would never have at- 
tained the power, which it sometimes has exercised upon 
the minds of believers, if the Millenarians were not un- 
der the impression of having the Bible in their favor, 
while falling in the same error, by which the Jewish com- 
mentators were misled. And yet we cannot trace such a 
doctrine in the inspired word of God; even the twentieth 
chapter of the Revelation of St. Jolm, if rightly under- 
stood, is so far from sustaining this doctrine, that it rather 
stands in direct opposition to it. But in order to under- 
stand this chapter, we ought to consider it, not by itself, 
but in connection with the system of the whole Revela- 
tion. An accurate exposition of its contents would, there- 
fore, be here proper. This, of course, cannot be expected 
in a few pages, allowed the writer in a Quarterly ; hence 
we intend to present only the outlines in the smallest pos- 
sible compass, so far as they may appear indispensable to 
the comprehension of the chapter in view, reserving the 
detailed exposition of the contents, and the argumeits, by 
which the correctness of the interpretation may be sus- 
tained, to another occasion. 

The condition of St. John, the last of the apostles yet 
living on the earth, who had faithfully served his Lord al- 
most to the close of the first century, and who, at an age 
of almost one hundred years, was driven into exile, desti- 
tute of the comforts of life and that sweet communion 
with his “little children,” and the condition of the Chris- 
tian Church, that seemed doomed to extermination, one 
member after another passing away, which St. John per- 
ceived in spirit, with feelings more tender than those of a 
caged hen, which sees her young, one by one, carried 
off by the hawk, afforded sufficient evidence why our 
blessed Saviour was not satistied to feed his flock only 
with that parting promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
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to the end of the world,” but made good his word with a 
great voice, as of a trumpet, saying: “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last.” As he bade Thomas, after 
lis resurrection, to thrust his finger into his hand, and his 
hand into his side; so, through the medium of the senses, 
in visious perceptible to the eye and to the ear, he an- 
nounced: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever” Him whom our Creed confesses as “s/fting 
at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty,” in order 
to express his divine authority, whom St Stephen sees 
standing at the right hand of God, prepared for his assis- 
tance, St. John sees walking among the seven candle- 
sticks in his agency, scrutinizing everything, and govern- 
ing and helping where it was needful, and in such features, 
significant, both to the congregation and to their pastors, 
by which it is apparent what we may expect from him, 
and what he expects from us. 

That the character, in which the Saviour appears and 
which explains the information and comfort, we may de- 
sire in respect to his eternal kingdom, and all the follow- 
ing visions expounding minutely the different phases of the 
same, may not be misunderstood and misrepresented, St 
John himself added every where the interpretations of the 
visions, which were suggested to him by the inward inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, and appended to every vision the 
key which properly applied, will open the mysteries, so 
that we never shall be at a loss to find the truth, to be con- 
veyed into. our minds. So in Chap. 1: 20 we find the 
key by which the mystery is opened; the seven candle- 
sticks designate the seven churches, and the stars, the shi- 
ning light upon them, the angels of the churches, the holy 
ministry, including its two-fold vocation, as messengers of 
the Lord toward the congregations with the word of God, 
and as messengers of the congregations towards the Lord 
with the prayers of the saints. In Chap. 2 and 3, through 
the sevenfold key, “Ie that hath an ear let him hear, what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches,” we are advised, that 
although the seven were historical churches, yet they are 
to be considered as types of the churches of all future ages. 
Whether we take thein as representative of seven coexis- 
ting phases, each of which extending from the apostolic 
era to the consummation, or as seven successive periods, 
each of which encircling a grand evolution in church his- 
tory: in either case they furnish mirrors, in which denom- 
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inations, congregations, and christian individuals may be- 
hold their faces and their destiny ; and how sad that of these 
mirrors showing true pictures without flattery and delusion 
so little use is made in the Christian world. After the 
prophetic history of the Churches, the earthen vessels con- 
taining the treasure of the Church, the Revelation proceeds 
in Chap. 4 to the history of the » Church, i in its widest sense, 
z. e., to the plan and development of the kingdom of heaven, 
commencing with the universal revelation to mankind, or 
natural religion. As we are advised by the key v. 11 
(for thou hast created all things), we have here to fall down 
before the Father Almighty, ‘Creator and Preserver of all 
things upon his throne, and worship a wise and good Prov- 
idence that has created man in his own image and of dust 
(in the midst of the throne and round about the throne) 
and rules man in his four-fold phases of existence as savage, 
civilized, enlightened and religions being, (lion, cow, face 
of a man, flying eagle) and has provided man with ample 
abilities for knowing him through the innate conscious- 
ness of his dependence on the will of a Supreme Being, 
and through a reason, that may find the Creator in his 
works every where (full of eyes within and without ) 

No nation has as yet been found destitute of religious 
faculties and all religion is right in its origin, but may 
prove wrong in its development under the influence of hu- 
man unrighteousness and vanity (Rom. 1. Chap.) To this 
vanity of man no regard is paid in Chap. 4, but sin 
comes in with Chap 6 5. And as together with the curse 
of sin in Paradise, the Redeemer is introduced, who shall 
bruise the serpent’s head so Chap. 5 introduces him, who 
is the centre and soul of the history of mankind. Com- 
monly they mention two Advents of Christ, in flesh and 
for judgment: but as the first is preceded by his prophetic 
or providential Advent (St. John 1: 4 and 10), and the 
latter by his spiritual Advent within the Christian Church, 
we rather have four Advents of Christ, or one general pre- 
sence, of four different phases. This universal presence 
and agency are described in Chap. 5, and Christ 1s repre- 
sented as Prophet, who has solved the problems in the 
history of mankind, the paradoxes, which were considered 
to be in conflict with an all-overruling Providence, and 
which no system of philosophy or religion has ever been 
able to solve, and is presented as a Redeemer who has re- 


deemed us to God by his blood; and as King of Kings, 
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who makes his followers kings and priests whom heaven 
and earth must serve, but who themselves serve, with all 
they are and have, their Lord. 

The book, therefore, which the Lamb took out of the 
right hand of him that sat upon the throne, is the book of 
the history of the human family, and the seven seals, which 
the Lamb has broken, are the mysteries, the problems of 
history, solved by the Christian religion, to which the rep- 
resentatives of humanity point with terror and indignation. 
In Chap. 6, the lion of the human race, the savage state 
where might, not right, governs, points out tyranny and 
slavery; the calf, the civilized state of nomads, agriculture 
and manufacture, where property is held, points to war, 
destroying lives and property: the third, living with a face 
asa man, but not, having reached the reality of a true man, 
an enlightned state, but without the influence of religion, 
with all his toiling spiritually and mechanically points to 
want and famine; and the flying eagle, a state of living by 
faith and striving unto a spiritual home, his world, with all 
conciousness of his immortality sees himself surrounded 
on all four quarters by death and the grave. But more 
shocking than these is the fifth seal, w here we find the true 
children of God slaughtered at the foot of an altar, upon 
which they brought their thank-offerings, and that, in the 
sixth seal, the whole nature of which the Creator has made 
man lord and master, is in revolt and enmity against him 
and strikes him with terror and despondency, when he 
feels himself overpowered by the sublime phenomena of 
nature and helpless to the uttermost., 

In the seventh seal we might expect “the prosperity of 
the wicked,” but this seal is solved under the seven trum- 
pets, the natural and arbitrary punishment, both in this 
life and in the life to come, of idolaters and the wicked (ef. 
key Chap. 9: 20 and 21) and the fifth trumpet declares 
particularly the sway of Satan and his angels, and the sixth 
trumpet the internal woe of the worm that never dies and 
the fire that is not quenched. But as the servants of God 
are éxempt from those internal woes and protected from 
the external miseries of the wicked, the elect of the old 
dispensation (Chap. 7: 1—8) and of the new dispensation 
(v 9—14. key: v. 15—17) are sealed beforehand, in the 
same way, as the door posts of the houses of the Israelites 
were indicated by the blood of the Lamb, and passed over, 
while all the first born in the land of Egypt were slain 
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by the Soemeirer for which forbearance thank offerings 
are burnt by the saints in heaven and on earth (Chap 8: 
1—5). The seventh — (key: Chap. 11: 15) contains 
the uttermost misery of the enemies of God, who in defi- 
ance of their endeavors to overthrow the kingdom of 
heaven, must witness, yea must help involuntarily and un- 
consciously, that the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and who, being instrumentalities in 
accomplishing the most blessed designs, are at the same 
time the objects of his wrath, poured out over them from 
the seven vials. This being finished the period of the 
present condition of the earth has reached its end, the 
Christian dispensation being the most perfect and last for 
man in his present state. Cf. Chap. 10:5—7. If, there- 
fore, the book which the Lamb took from him that sat 
upon the throne were the universal history of mankind 
(profane history,) the little book must be the Church his- 
tory, commencing with Chap. 10, being in the mouth sweet 
as honey, for it preaches that God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him, should not perish, but have everlasting life, and that 
victory at last is not doubtful; but in the belly bitter, be- 
cause salvation cannot be had without digestion of grace 
through repentance and faith, and victory cannot be gain- 
ed without the severest struggle and most dire trials, 
deemed indispensable in order to become perfect through 
sanctification and thereby able to participate, in the eternal 
bliss and inheritance, laid up for those that have overcome 
the world. Chap. 11: 1 and 2 (Rise and measure the tem- 
ple of God etc) is the key for the correctness of our inter- 
pretation: After the history of the two witnesses of the 
canon, for which we refer to the introductory remarks of 
this article, the seventh trumpet announces the contents of 
the testaments commencing with the old testament (key 
Chap. 11: 19, “And there was seen in his temple the ark 
of his testament.”’) 

Chap. 12, therefore, unfolds the history of God’s people 
under the dispensation of the Old Testament. Analogous 
to the dream of Joseph, that the sun and the moon and 
eleven stars made obeisance to him is the history of the 
woman clothed with the sun, the glory of God, and the 
moon under her feet, the visible world serving her for the 
accomplishment of her vocation, and upon the head a crown 
of twelve stars, representing the twelve tribes. The time 
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of her promise reached from the woman’s seed in Paradise, 
to Moses, and the time of travailing was under the curse of 
the law, until she brought forth the man-child, while the 
red dragon stood already prepared (Palestine being con- 
quered by Pompey 63 before Christ;) and this ruler of all 
nations was, by his ascension, caught up unto God and to 
his throne, previous to the Jewish war. This war is pre- 
figured by the combat in heaven of Michael, the guardian 
angel of the Jews and the Dragon, under whose influence 
the pagan government of the Romans was acting. The 
serpent persecuted the woman and cast out of his mouth a 
flood of water, poured his armies, crossing the Meditera- 
nean Sea, into Palestine, destroyed Jerusalem, persecuted 
the Jews under Claudius ete; but to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle, one wing reaching through 
Asia Minor, Greece and Italy; the other through Egypt, 
meeting one another in Spain; that she might fly into the 
wilderness, where she found no home for herself, until the 
time of her curse had reached an end. Up to the expira- 
tion of the 1260 days, 7. e. the time of the Reformation, the 
condition of the Jews who were not permitted to hold 
property, and were driven like beasts into their quarters 
and alleys at sunset, was indeed wretched; but when the 
curse, which Providence had provided to terminate with 
the Reformation was removed, they were to be engrafted 
again in the fulfilment of time. Here the important ques- 
tion arises, is this owing to the tardiness or unworthiness 
of the Protestant Church, whose vocation it is by the Divine 
dispensation to re-engraft them, that so little has been ac- 
complished so far? By the key, Chap. 12:17, that the 
Dragon made war with the remnant of her seed which have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ, we are directed to expect 
(Chap. 18) a history of the persecution of the Christian 
Church by the pagan Romans, as is already intimated in 
the commencement of this essay; but the days of John 
being the type of the future condition of the Church, 
M. Nerva is to be found again in the mixture of the Chris- 
tian and pagan elements in the Roman Church. It is re- 
markable enough, that the number 666 is found not only 
in M. Népova, but also in Aarewos; and that this may not be 
considered accidental, but providential, John himself ex- 
plains, (Chap. 17: 8) this to be the beast that was, and is 
not, and yet is; 7. e. the paganism that was in the first three 
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centuries of the Christian era, was abolished by Constan- 
tine, the Great, and is yet in the Roman Church. 

We cannot refrain from directing our readers to the lit- 
eral fulfilment of that prophecy, “And go into perdition,” 
explained more fully in Chap. 17: 18 which is transpiring 
in our day, for in the commencement of the present strug- 
gles, in which the temporal power of the Pope is fading 
away, there were, indeed, ten horns, kingdoms connected 
with the Papal See, Sicily, Sardinia Lombardy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Belgium, Bavaria, Austria; the 
Roman Government is not destroyed by Protestant Prin- 
ces, but by the Roman Catholics themselves. 

That part of the Revelation from Chap. 15 till the 19, 
to the most solemn final sounding of the seventh trumpet, 
contains the past present and future history of the Christian 
Church. The seventh trumpet includes the seven vials 
of wrath, which are poured out on those who enjoy the 
light of the Gospel without improving it, and who, eating 
the bread of the Lord, lift up their heels against him; and 
also includes the doom of Babylon, the ungodly confusion 
of Christian and pagan worship. This section therefore 
is the most important part of the book for the present 
time and worthy to be contemplated most accurately and 
carefully. Butasthis would require us to discuss topics 
in Church history, for which we have neither space nor 
time, and as mere allusions to the subject would not answer 
our purpose (brevis esse studeo, obscurus fio), we will here 
close the developement of the contents of Revelation. 
The course we have taken so far, is sufficient, to lead us 
to the conclusion, that those two solemn terminations, 
Chap. 19: 10 and Chap. 22:8 and 9: “And I fell at his 
feet to worship him, &e.” close also the two phases of the di- 
vine dispensation which are separated by the second ad- 
vent of the Lord, and are styled by, St. John: é aiwv diros 
and Saidy wénrwr OF épxoueros, 7. €., timeandeternity. 'There- 
fore 5 duwv wéaxwr, introduced by a solemn introit; “ And I 
saw heaven opened,” Chap. 19: 11, begins with the second 
Advent of Christ, the Resurrection and the Last Judg- 
ment. There we meet in Chap. 20 with “the thousand 
years” which gave origin to the Millenarian doctrines. 
Considering, that names and numbers through the whole 
Revelation are used symbolically or apocalyptically, in 
which under the literal meaning a deeper sense is hidden, 
and is to be found by means of hints annexed to them, we 
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scarcely expect the naked expression of a thousand civil 
years, chiefly in that section of the Revelation, where 
time and earthly views have ceased and things of heavenly 
nature and order are only prefigured by terms, derived 
from our present condition. We feel, in viewing this 
stranger of a thousand years, as the Lord did, when he 
‘ame in, to view the guests Math. 22: 11-13. * And when 
the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding- garment: And he saith 
unto him, Frend, how camest thou in hither, not having a 
wedding- garment ? And he was speechless Then said 
the king to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and take 
him away, and cast him in outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and grashing of teeth”. Although these words 
of the Lord are not spoken in relation to the thousand 
years, and are used here ouly as introducing adequate ex- 
pressions ; yet we have the plain command of the Lord, 
by which we are strictly forbidden, to regard the expres- 
sion of a thousand years in the sense of a thousand civil 
years. In Chap. 10: 5—7, introductory to the seventh 
trumpet, the angel lifted up his hand to heaven and sware 
by him that liveth for ever that there should be time no 
longer, but in the days of the seventh angel, the mystery 
of God should be tinished. If the voice of the sev- 
enth trumpet reaches to Chap. 19: 10, time then has 
ceased, and to use a familiar expression, timeless eternity 
commences, where a thousand civil years are nothing but 
an insupportable stranger. ‘This being admitted, the ques- 
tion arises, What then is to be understood by a thousand 
years? ‘These thousand years, being contrasted with the 
expired 6 du» obros before the second advent, can have no 
other signification, than what is to be expressed by o du» 
pinnor that is diaves roy decvev, world without end, eternity, 
and this explanation is well grounded in biblical expres- 
sions of an analogous character. For if in Ps. 90: 4 and 
2. Pet. 3: 8, it is said, that one day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ; then 

one year is equivalent to three hundred and sixty- -five 
thousand years, and one thousand years to three hundred 
and sixty-five millions of years. But this interpretation 
seems to be inconsistent with the words v 7 ora rearsor, 
as they are commonly understood. It is very important 
to have the correct interpretation of those words, in order 
to understand the whole, and therefore we ask the indul. 
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gence of the reader, for saying a few words in reference to 
grammatical topics. The word rsé» originally to weave, 
means to work, to accomplish, to finish, hence over reréw to 
commit a murder, yapov rereiv to marry. Bya verb is not only 
declared, what comes to pass, but also when it comes to 
pass. Hence in our language the six tenses, three of which 
being absolute compare the time of action only with the 
time of declaration thereof, the three others being relative, 
compare two actions with another and then together with 
the time of declaration But the Greek language, more 
perfect than any other with which we are acquainted, has 
besides these six tenses, a tense, which the grammarian 
significantly styled aorist (a privativum and dpa, time- 
less) which has the radical of the present, the characteris- 
tic letter of the future and the augment of the past (rvare, 
tvjo, ervja) and includes all three times, or refers only to 
the fact, related by the verb, without particular reference 
to time. Although the indicative mood and participle is 
used as an historical sense for relating facts (Latin: perfect; 
French: defini; German and English imperfect, because 
there is no aorist in these languages,) yet the aorist is not 
always to be translated by a past tense. All knowledge 
derived from experience, for instance, is expressed in 
Greek by the aorist, in German by the present in English 
by the future ; €. g. Sxdos avédvory (avtow) sy dvaroraes xa 
xarédvsey év dvopacs; German! Die Sonne geht in Osten 
auf, und im Westen unter; English: The sun will rise in 
the east, and set inthe west. The idea of time still further 
recedes in the moods and it depends on the connexion 
with the other members of a sentence, and chiefly on the 
conjunctions, by which the dependent members of senten- 
ces may be governed, which tense in other languages may 
be adopted. But the conjunction o-a with the Conjunctive 
introduces the condition, under which the predicate of the 
principal sentence comes to pass; and «zp: with the Conjunc- 
tive points to an expected limit. Hence Chap. 11: 7. 
dray reaéswsev is to be interpreted: if the two witnesses shall 
finish their testimony, the beast, etc. shall make war against 
them, ¢. e. whenever the gospel is preached, the devil will 
oppose, or according to the German adage: Where the Lord 
builds a Church, the devil erects his chapel close by. And 
so Chap. 20: 7, oray réreod7 7-x.é. is to be understood, if the 
thousand years shall come to pass, then Satan shall be 
loosed; the coming into being of the first fact will be the 
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condition under which the second fact comes to pass also ; 
while eternity is going on, Satan shall be loosed for a little 
season—So also Chap. 15:8 azpe rexco9ae is the connexion: 
The wrath of the Lord upon those, that bear the Chris- 
tian name, and do not improve by the divine grace, but 
labor to destroy the Christian Church, is so great, that the 
temple from the vials of wrath, filled as if it were with 
burning coals, is full of smoke, that no man will be able to 
enter into the temple, until the seven angels, proceeding 
from the temple commence their message of pouring them 
upon the earth. So also Chap. 20: 5 the rest of the dead, 
besides the elect of the first resurrection, lived not again 
until the thousand years were going on, ¢. ¢. the universal re- 
surrection takes place within the thousand years, or what 
is the same, not until after the second Advent of the Lord. 
So also v. 3. the truth is expressed, that Satan shall de- 
ceive no more within the period following the second Ad- 
vent of the Lord, or that temptations shall cease for ever 
and ever. Hence the connexion of sentences in Chap. 20 
is as follows : 

1. Satan is bound forever; the temptations are trials, ex- 
perienced under the influence of Satan and opposed by the 
Holy Spirit, which are necessary for man in the present 
preparatory course for future destiny, in order to accom- 
plish his sanctification and to make him susceptible and 
capable for the enjoyment of future bliss and his inheri- 
tance in heaven ; these trials will cease with the second 
Advent of the Lord, when according to the dispensation 
of Providence, the Karth and its inhabitants shall have 
reached the termination of their present condition under 
the influence on the one hand of sin and perdition, on the 
other of redemption and justification. 

2. Whereas the blessed Lord has not only exempted 
his true followers from being judged and condemned, but 
has promised them to sit upoa thrones for judging the 
world (Matt. 19 : 28 ;) the elect partakers of the first resur- 
rection are introduced to sit down upon thrones as asses- 
sors of the Lord in the Last Judgment and to live and 
reign with him forever. It is apparent, that Satan was to 
be bound beforehand, as there is no man that sinneth not, 
and Satan has a claim to all sinners, and therefore the ac- 
cuser (xarxyop0s) was to be absent when those, saved by grace 
and faith, were to be established iv the seizure of their 
eternal inheritance. The Lord has not only power, but 
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also a right, to dispose of his enemy whom he has conque- 
red by his vicarious death on the cross and his glorious 
resurrection, according to his wisdom and his good 
pleasure. 

3. YetSatan must be loosed for a little season as the advo- 
cate of his followers. Taught by a sad experience we know 
very well that infidels, not satisfied with depriving them- 
selves of their own salvation, endeavor to destroy the hap- 
piness of the children of God; we are not at all surprised 
that Satan, (envy, lying, murder, being the predominant 
features of his character and of the character of his armies,) 
deceives his own people into vain and useless attempts of 
fighting against the beloved city. Gog and Magog, Nor- 
thern nations of a more fabulous character, perhaps the 
ancient Scythes, were considered in old ages as patterns of 
wickedness and cruelty, and are therefore the worthy repre- 
sentatives of Satan’s hosts. Their attempt to compass the 
camp of the saints, could, of course, not be made, before 
the “ fait accompli had established the saints in their prom- 
ised inheritance, which as a pretended infringement upon 
his rights, Satan used as pretext of his foolish attempts, 
and as the saints were unconditionally saved, he and his 
armies were unconditionally condemned ; for he that be- 
believeth not is already condemned. 

4. Between these two extremes, there is to be found an 
immense number of an intermediate condition, that belong- 
ing to the second resurrection, shall be judged according 
to the rules Christ and his inspired apostles have establish- 
ed. Matt. 25. Rom. 2: 6—11 ete. 

They shall be conditionally saved, or condemned, as 
their names are found, or not found in the Book of Life. 
We have here introduced a subsequent order of time in a 
condition, in which, we have pointed out, time has ceased; 
in order to escape a censure that may seem deserved, we 
may be allowed to offer some apology for it. When St. 
Paul wascaught up into Paradise up to the third heaven, he 
heard “unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter” (2 Cor. 12: 1—4), words, which cannot be uttered, 
and, if they could, can not be understood, hence, as long 
as our thoughts are confined to the boundaries of time and 
space, attributes of changeable and perishable things, we 
must be either utterly destitute of a knowledge of heaven- 
ly things, or must accept it under a bodily frame, accom- 
modated to our apprehension. Therefore the Lord in- 
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forms us of the condition of the heavenly kingdom only 
in parables; and St. John even in the second part of his 
Revelation, where heavenly things are to be explained, 
dwells upon earthly conditions in order to convey, through 
them, the knowledge of heavenly things. To the same 
necessity we also must submit, so long as we are bound 
by the laws of our imperfect nature. If instead of this 
grand and amazing display, we find in Chap. 20, we would 
be satisfied with a poor, naked idea; we might infer, that 
we find here expressed truth which is not only in harmo- 
ny with all other parts of the inspired word of God, but 
brings into harmony what else seems to be contradictory 
(salvation by faith, and judgment according to deeds) by 
this solemn declaration, that the faithful and elect, parta- 
kers of the first resurrection, shall be saved by faith un- 
conditionally, that the wilful adversaries of the Lord’s dis- 
pensation, the children of wrath, shall be condemned 
unconditionally ; that the intermediate people between 
those two extremes shall be saved or condemned condi- 
tionally according to their deeds in this life. 

Here we might close our remarks. We have endeavor- 
ed to explore, by a careful adaptation of means, which the 
genius of the Greek language furnishes to the object in 
view, the true sense and meaning, which the holy writer 
intended to convey to our minds; and have proved the 
result by comparison and found it in conformity with the 
other parts of the Book of Revelation and of the revealed 
truth of the whole Bible. But as the object in view, the 
doctrine of the Millennium, is so highly important, and has 
been a topic of dispute through many ages, we will offer 
some additional arguments, by which the correctness of 
our interpetation may be further confirmed. 

1. Without discussing the important question, that has 
engaged the philosophical and theological systems of all the 
times, x0Sev ro xaxov, whence sin and misery ? we only infer, 
that St. John, in accordance with the Bible-truth in gene- 
ral, derives it from Satan, whom he designates a liar and 
murderer. from the beginning (St. John 8: 44; 1 John3: 
8). If Satan is shut up a thousand civil years, that he 
should deceive the nations no more, how then is it, that 
after the expiration of these thousand years, he will be able to 
gather from the four quarters of the earth an army, the 
number of whom isas the sand of the sea? Is it not like- 
ly, that, his influence being restrained, under the influence 
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of the holy Spirit, after some generations sin on earth 
would have disappeared totally ? 

2. In accordance with the promise of him, whose name 
is Amen, St. John reports: And I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them, and judgment was given unto thei; but 
would it not be for these assessors of the last judginent tuo 
tedious and derogatory to their heavenly glory, diguity 
and happiness, to tarry upon their thrones, until the thou- 
sand years had expired, and the last judgment woul! com- 
mence ? 

3. In Rev. 10: 5, 6, the angel, standing upon the sea 
and upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven and sware 
by him that liveth forever, who created ete, that there 
should be time no longer, but with the voice of the sev- 
enth angel the mystery of God should be finished ; would 
it not be charging the same angel with perjury, ifthe very 
thing, the termination of which he had declared, would be 
introduced again by the thousand civil years ? 

4. In all other prophecies of our Saviour himself and 
his Ayo-1'os(Mat 24.1Cor: 15; 1 Thess: 4; 2 Pet: 3 ete) 
referriny to the second advent of the Lord, the resurrection, 
last judgement, the renovation of heaven and earth, two fea- 
turesare indeed obviousand remarkable, the furtive appear- 
ance and rapid transaction, compared with lightning and 
the twinkling of an eye. In all those prophecies neither 
the least allusion is made to an interregnum ofa thousand 
years, nor a place could be found, where even with the ut- 
most violence they could be wedged into the text. Is the 
Holy Spirit, the author of all those prophecies, in contra- 
diction with himself? Would we not rather, than impeach 
the Holy Spirit, be inclined to submit to a reasonable in- 
terpretation and not to cling any longer to the thousand 
civil years ? 

Let us therefore listen to the warning of our blessed 
Lord, in St. John 8: 82, “And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” Can we be losers by 
learning the truth? Shall we lose by giving up a thou- 
sand years and gaining in its place three hundred and sixty- 
five millions of years, gaining what no ear has heard, no 
eye has seen, no human tongue will ever be capable of ut- 
tering? The Chiliastic view includes a very serious con- 
templation. Either this doctrine has no meaning at all, 
or after the expiration of the thousand years, a new order 
of things will come into being, and pass them through 
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eternity. When now you have lived and reigned with the 
Lord a thousand years, are you sure enough, that you will 
not be deceived afterwards by Satan, or you will go with safe- 
ty through the ordeal of the last judgment? With such 
apprehensions, who should not be afraid of the coming of 
the Lord? but if standing in faith, and being once number- 
ed with the elect of the first resurrection, and having the’ 
certain hope, that then we shall live and reign with him, 
world without end, we listen with delight to the sweet 
voice : Surely, I come quickly, and tired of the cares and 
trials of the present days, we pray fervently: Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


ARTICLE V. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXVII. 
DANIEL GARVER. 


“The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue: the only lasting treasure truth.” 


THE subject of the present narrative, was the youngest 
son of Samuel and Margaret Garver, and was born in 
Washington County, Maryland, on the 9th of January, 
1830. In the autumn of 1832, his parents removed to 
Scotland, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, which was the 
home of his childhood, and the scene of his most cherish- 
ed associations. He often spoke of it as a hallowed spot, 
and when travelling, in subsequent years, surrounded by 
objects of interest and grandeur, in his native country, or 
in foreign lands, busy memory invariably reverted to this 
eventful period in his life’s history, to the home of his 
childhood aud the friends of his youth. Here he was 
carefully trained, and carefully watched and guided. Here 
he found a place of genial nurture. Here was exerted an 
influence which moulded the elements of his character. 
During the critical period of youth, his morals were faith- 
fully shielded. He was the subject of religious influences 
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from his earliest years. He was, also, a sprightly boy, 
quick in his perceptions and affectionate in his eves. 
Ile became a general favorite in the neighborhood, and at 
school was usually at the head of his class. In early life 
he showed, too, a spirit of manly independence, which so 
forcibly marked his character in later years. 

In the spring of 1845, soon after he had entered his six- 
teenth year, he commenced his studies in the Preparatory 
Department of Pennsylvania College. THis literary course 
was continued without interruption, until his graduation, 
in 1550.* He wasa diligent student, and always acquitted 
himself with credit in the recitation room. His natural 
love of study led him to improve his opportunities to good 
purpose, so that he attained a very respectable measure of 
intellectual culture. On the completion of his Collegiate 
course, he entered the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, where he pursued his studies, till the spring of 1852. 
He, then, returned to his home, at Scotland, and spent 
some months in private study. He, also, assisted the 
brethren in the vicinity, in their pulpit services, at com- 
munion seasons, and protracted meetings, and thus an op- 
portunity was afforded him for the exercise of his gifts, as 
a public speaker. 

Mr. Garver was licensed to preach the gospel by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, at its meeting, in the month of 
June, 1852. The greater part of the summer he spent in 
travelling, in visiting a brother in Illinois, and in examin- 
ing the condition of our Church in the West. In the fall, 
he was elected Professor of Ancient Languages, in the 
Illinois State University, at Springfield, and immediately 
entered upon his duties. The position he oceupied for 
three years, with honor to himself and advantage to the 
Institution. The Board of Trustees reluctantly accepted 
his resignation. 

Professor Garver now determined to devote some time 
to the gratification of his taste for travelling. He jour- 
neyed through Iowa, Minnesota, and other portions of the 
Great West, but finally consented, for a season, to take 
charge of a Mission church, at Davenport, which was un- 
supplied with a pastor. Here he labored for nearly one 


* The Class consisted of eighteen, six of whom, viz.: J. M. Eichel- 
berger, Esq., Rev. D. Garver, Rev. W. F. Greaver, R. G. Harper, Rev. 
Cc. Nitterrauer, and D. Stroh, have passed away. 
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year, with great fidelity, although surrounded by many 
discouragements. He, then, returned to Pennsylvania, 
and after a brief visit to his friends at Scotland, he spent 
the greater part of the winter of 1856—7 with the Rev. 
Dr. Passavant, aiding him in the office of “Zhe Mission- 
ary,” and temporarily supplying the pulpits of several va- 
cant churches in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 

In the spring, he decided to make a foreign tour. He 
had long wished to cross the Atlantic. TIlis travels 
through this country, his high enjoyment and rich expe- 
rience had awakened in his mind an increased desire to 
visit scenes of interest in the Old World. He, according- 
ly, sailed, on the 27th of May, 1857, for London, where he 
arrived on the 10th of June. Thence he travelled through 
England, France, Switzerland and Germany, down the 
Danube into Turkey, through Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the 
Ionian Islands, Greece and Italy, and, returning by way 
of Liverpool, landed at Boston March 12th, 1858, and 
reached his old home, at Scotland, on the 17th. “The 
time,” he remarks, “spent in these travels, has been deci- 
dedly the richest and most useful period of my life.” The 
summer after his return he passed in Easton, filling the 
pulpit of Rev. B. Sadtler, who was absent in Europe, for 
the benefit of his health. The following winter he devo- 
ted to the delivery, in various places, of a course of Lec- 
tures on the Holy Land, with the view of raising funds 
for the Institution at Springfield, Ill, in whose welfare he 
always felt a deep interest. 

In the spring of 1859, he received and accepted, a call 
to the English Lutheran Church, in Canton, Ohio. 
In this field, the daily duties of which demanded all his 
powers, he continued to labor with diligence and success 
for nearly five years. But a division having arisen in the 
congregation, and some disaffection existing among the 
members, he concluled that it was best to dissolve the re- 
lation, that another in the same position might be more 
useful. For the people of the charge, however, he cher- 
ished the warmest affection until his death. The church 
at Greensburg, Pa. being vacant, and having received a 
unanimous invitation to assume the pastorate, he accepted 
the call, and at once entered upon his labors, which were 
abruptly terminated by death, September, 30th, 1865, in 
the second year of his ministry at this place. He died 
with the harness on, in the midst of his usefulness, whilst 
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engaged in preaching the gospel, visiting the sick, and 
presenting the consolations of religion tothe dying. Dis- 
ease was contracted during his ministrations to a member 
of the church, who was prostrated with typhoid fever, and 
whom he subsequently buried. Although he felt the pre- 
monitory symptoms, and his appearance and manner indi- 
cated the existence of the disease in his system, he contin- 
ued at the post of duty, lecturing, preaching, and perform- 
ing pastoral labor. The last time he officiated in public, 
it was with extreme difficulty he spoke, yet he delivered 
the message with great earnestness, and deeply impressed 
his hearers. His text was, “he Master is come, and c¢all- 
eth for thee.” He left the church ina state of extreme 
exhaustion. Fever, of a malignant type, was speedily de- 
veloped. The best medical skill was employed for his 
restoration, friends with sleepless vigilance watched 
around his couch, and furnished every comfort which lov- 
ing hearts could suggest, and, for a time, it did seem as if 
these efforts would prove successful—the power of the 
fever was broken, and the hope was fondly entertained 
that his useful life would be spared—but the disease sud- 
denly took an unfavorable turn; it was soon apparent that 
death had marked the patient as a victim. Lis work on 
e: yas 2 Master had need of him for a higher 
service. The last struggle, the last sigh, was over, and 
our beloved brother slept sweetly in Jesus. His lifeless 
remains were borne to the church, of which he had been 
the faithful and cherished pastor, where, in the midst of 
sorrow-stricken friends, and a weeping congregation, ap- 
propriate exercises were held, conducted by Rev. W. A. 
Passavant, D. D., Rev. H. W. Roth, and the clergymen of 
the varions Christian denominations of Greensburg. 
Thence they were conveyed to their final resting place, in 
obedience to his wishes, to Franklin County, and placed 
beside those of his revered and sainted parents, where they 
will quietly repose, until the resurrection of the just. 
The occasion was still further improved by religious ser- 
vices, in which Rev. W. F. Eyster and Rev. 8S. McHenry 
participated. 

Mr. Garver was married June 3rd, 1858, to Emma Vir- 
ginia, daughter of Thomas B. Miller, of Bedford, Pa., who, 
with three children, mourns in sadness over the premature 
loss which she has sustained. 

“In the genial unbendings of Mr. Garver’s social life,” 
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says Dr Krauth, “in the rich outflowing of the treasures 
of his thoughtful mind, which had been cultivated by 
careful study, and ripened by observant travel, in the unc- 
tion of his fervent piety, in the unpretending g goodness of 
his heart, and the amiable grace of his manners, there was 
a charm, not to be resisted.” “He was,” says Dr. Valen- 
tine, “a consistent, faithful Christian. His piety was the 
outgrowth of a principle. He was always anxious to do 
good, toaccomplish something for Christ and his Church.” 
llis religious character exercised an influence over his 
whole conduct, and showed itself in a life of earnest devo- 
tion and active obedience. It was at the beginning of his 
College course, and during a special season of religious 
interest, that he was brought under deep conviction, and 
seemed remarkably drawn by the Holy Spirit. He was 
greatly distressed in regard to his spiritual condition, but 
the cloud, under the teachings of the Comforter, was dis- 
sipated. He experienced a change i in his views and feel- 

ings, and became permanently interested in the salvation 
of his soul. He consecrated himself, unreservedly, to the 
supreme love and service of the Triune God—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost—whose name and seal had 
been placed upon him, in early infancy, in the ordinance 
of Baptism. From this period, his piety was never called 
into question. Through life, in his public, as well as private, 
character, this high-toned Christian principle was always 
apparent. He was thoughtful. Serious subjects engaged 
his attention. After his death, in the copy of the Bible, 
which he used in his daily devotions, were found at the 
23rd Psalm, written in lead pencil, the following words: 
“Oft have I shuddered at the thought of the cold tomb, 
and oft have I dreaded the dark shadows of the valley of 
death ; oft have I tried to know whence came its gloom, 
but ah! its gloom is no terror to me now, for it is but the 
shade cast by the trees of Paradise on the other side.” 
During his last illness, he was in a most delightful frame 
of mind ; the sustaining and all-controlling power of reli- 
gion was especially manifest. Even in “the delirium of 
fever, when reason, for a season, was dethroned, his mind 
was absorbed with those topics, which in health had en- 
gaged his attention and afforded him the greatest satisfac- 
tion. At such times he would sing and pray and preach, 

incessantly, and, during his lucid moments, , would speak 
calmly and hopefully of his approachine end. In his sick 
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chamber he permitted no levity. Frivolous conversation 
seemed to distress him. It was a gratification to have the 
Scriptures read to him, and a volume entitled, “The Mind 
of Jesus;” and to have sung his favorite hymn, “Blessed 
Jesus! Thou last loved us.” ‘to a brother in the minis- 
try, who, as he sat by his side, inquired in reference to the 
ground of his hope, he replied with a heavenly smile, 
“The just shall live by faith.” Two brethren of another 
branch of the Christian Church, called to see him, a short 
time before his death. Recognizing them, he solemnly 
said: “Be faithful to your high trust!” One of them in- 
quiring, “Whether he expected to recover?” he answer- 
ed, “No! I am dying!” ‘The brother again asked, “If 
he feft prepared to die?” “Yes!” was his prompt reply, 
“Jesus is precious.” “Good-bye! I hope to meet you in 
a better world,” were his dying utterances, as he recog- 
nized, for the last time, and tenderly and lovingly clasped 
the hand of her who sustained to him the nearest of all 
earthly relations. 

In the pulpit, Mr. Garver was earnest, ardent, and, at 
times, very impressive. His sermons contained thought, 
and were often quite original, full of illustration, sugges- 
tive and instructive.* His views, on all subjects, were 
clearly avowed and fearlessly maintained. Ile was a man 
of positive opinions, firm in his convictions, and unshaken 
in his resolutions. When a position was once carefully 
and deliberately taken, he did not hesitate to give utter- 
ance to his sentiments, no matter whether popular or 
unpopular, he boldly defended them, in the face of all 
opposition. He was no timorous time-server. Ile never 
courted the popular favor. Loyalty to his country he re- 
garded as a virtue, and treason, a crime. Tle was thus, 
sometimes, brought into collision with persons who oppo- 
sed the war—whose views were in sympathy with the Re- 
bellion. He was a man of large humanity, and looked 
upon slavery as an evil of great maguitude. He loved 
his Church. It was the Church of his fathers, the Church 
of his choice. He loved its Confessions, its scriptural doc- 


*Mr. Garver wrote frequently for our Church papers. Two of his 
discourses were published: the one, “Our Country in the Light o! His- 
tory,” delivered before the Alumni Association of Pennsylvania Colleye, 
September, 1861: the other, “The Sudden Death of Henry Trauzer Me- 
Milian,” delivered in the Lutheran Church at Greensburg, Pa., Octuver, 
lod. 
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trines, and its time-honored usages. Yet he possessed a 
most catholic spirit; he was entirely free from every thing 
like a sectarian feeling. He | good men of every 
name, and was ready to co-operate with them in deeds of 
charity and love. He was a man of enlarged mind and 
liberal heart, 


“Bound to no party, to no sect confined ; 
The world his home, his brethren all mankind.” 


But of the character of Mr. Garver, it seems scarcely 
necessary further to speak, unless it be to vindicate our 
own appreciation of one for whom we cherished the high- 
est regard. We knew him long and intimately. We re- 
member him as a boy, his bright countenance and the en- 
thusiastic zeal with which he applied himself to his studies. 
It seems but as yesterday, that in the recitation room he 
so eagerly received instruction, and so promptly gave the 
result of his careful preparations. The last time we saw 
him, only a few weeks before his death, on the occasion of 
our College Commencement, he was in perfect health, 
buoyant in spirit, in the vigor of manhood, and full of 
energy and hope. We distinctly recall his erect form, his 
sprightly appearance, his warm-hearted address, his play- 
ful manner. “You rarely,” said he, as he stood in the 
Hall, by the side of Rev. Drs. Sprague and Schneck, both 
of whom, with himself, towered in stature above every one 
else, “have three guests, at the same time, so pre-eminent- 
ly tall!” Either of the two, having almost reached his 
three-score and ten, one would naturally have supposed, 
would pass — more quickly than the young and active 
pastor, who had not yet commemorated the anniversary of 
his thirty-fifth birth-day. How we were saddened and 
startled by the unexpected intelligence of his death. But 
thy work, dear Brother, on earth was done, thy mission 
accomplished! Over thy grave we will drop a tributary 
tear, not for thy sake, for thou hast found thy rest among 
the many mansions of the blessed. Thou art not dead ; 
thy name shall still live in the thanksgivings, in the warm 
affections, of those whom thou didst direct to the cross, 
who became, through thy instrumentality, the freedmen of 
the Lord! 

The true index of a man’s character, is his life. As we 
survey the interesting and useful career of our departed 
friend, the various positions of difficulty and responsibility 
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which he occupied, and the influence which he exercised, 
we cannot fail to entertain a high appreciation of his charac- 
ter, and to cherish an affectionate regard for his memory. 
He has left the Church the legacy of a rich example, in 
the purity of his life and his devotion to his Christian 
calling. 


LXVIII. 


Witiiam Henry Harrison, D.D. 


“Some there are, whose names will live 

Not in the memories, but the hearts of men, 
Because those hearts they comforted and raised ; 
And when they saw God’s images cast down, 
Lifted them up again, and blew the dust 

From the worn features and disfigured limb.” 


William Henry Harrison was born January 12th, 1819, 
abount nine miles north of Frederick, near Lewistown, 
Maryland. His parents, Zephaniah and Mary Harrison, 
soon after removed to Frederick. They were members of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and faithfully instructed 
their son in the principles of Christianity; they early im- 
bued his mind with a love for the truth. When six years 
old, he was sent to the Parochial School. Thence he was 
transferred to the Academy, where he successfully pur- 
sued his studies, till he was twelve years of age. He then 
turned his attention to mechanical labor, and was distin- 
guished for his fidelity and industry, and his excellent 
workmanship. He received his first instructions in Lu- 
ther’s Catechism, from Rev. Dr. D. F. Schaeffer, at the 
time pastor of the Church, and subsequently attended an- 
other course of instruction, under his successor, the Rev. 
Dr. Harkey. When eighteen years of age, he made a 
public profession of his faith. Thoughtful by nature and 
seriously impressed wish a sense of his obligations, he felt 
that it was his duty to become a minister of the gospel. 
Encourged in his determination by his Paster, he enters 
upon a course of Preparatory study for the work in Penn- 
sylvania College, in the Spring of 1838, and was gradua- 
ted with the Valedictory of his class, at the Commencement 
in 1843. During his connection with the College, he was 
conscientious and faithful in the discharge of every obliga- 
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tion. Study was a pleasure, duty a delight. He early 
developed a taste for critical research, oak whilst others 
were often engaged in recreation and amusement, he was 
in his room, busily engaged in the investigation of some 
question of interest, and in the acquisition of knowledge. 
His exemplary deportment, his prompt obedience to au- 
thority, his rigid observance of rule the maintenance of his 
Christian integrity and his constant efforts to advance the 
cause of the Redeemer, it is admitted by teacher and pupil, 
were never surpassed. ‘I'he one thing, perhaps, in which 
he excelled all others was the moral influence which he 
exercised over his companions. His very presence, even 
when he kept silent, was felt. It was an element of pow- 
er. Many through his instrumentality were led to a saving 
acquaintance with the truth, as it is in Jesus. He availe 

himself of every opportunity to do good. From early 
spring till late in the autumn, he would often walk from ten 
to fifteen miles on the Lord’s Day for the purpose of or- 
ganizing or superintending Sabbath Schools. For several 
years, while a student, he superintended the African Sun- 
day School. He made it his business regularly to visit 
the scholars at their own homes, and earnestly to press 
upon their attention the claims of the gospel. His labors 
in this direction are still kindly remembered. He was 
also frequently found in the Prison and the Alms-House, 
conversing with the inmates in reference to their spiritual 
condition, and directing them to the Saviour of sinners, 
the friend of humanity. Whilst engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies he was compelled to struggle with pe- 
cuniary difficulties. His means were limited, but he pre- 
ferred to depend upon his own exertions rather than re- 
ceive the benefactions, usually offered by the Church to 
candidates for the ministry. He possessed resolution and 
energy, and the difficulties, which he encountered, were 
readily overcome. His vacations were devoted to agen- 
cies, by which he was enabled not only to replenish his ex- 
hausted treasury, but to disseminate, in the service of the 
American Tract Society, a Christian literature. The reve- 
nue, derived from this source together with some trifling 
assistance which he received from his friends, sustained 
him during his whole course. He triumphed over every 
obstacle which lay in his path. He formed habits of self- 
reliance, of industry and of economy in time and money, 
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which proved of great value to him during his ministry. 
Disciplined in such a school, he had learned to practice 
self-denial, to make sacrifices for the good of others. 
Rigid experience had taught, him to sympathize with 
those who were contending with similar trials, to give 
practical counsel and generous reliefto young men who were 
struggling with the difficulties of life. His usefulness in 
the future was by this part of his education, no doubt, 
greatly increased. 

Immediately after his graduation at College, he commenc- 
ed his theological studies in the Seminary at Gettysburg. 
The same features, so marked during his College course, 
characterized his career in the Seminary. To aid in his 
support during this period he taught several hours every 
week in the “ Oakridge Academy,” a private school in Get- 
tysburg, at the time, under the control of Prof. Herman 
Haupt. He completed his studies in the fall of 1845, and 
at once received from the Synod of Maryland licensure to 
preach the gospel. Deeply interested in the education of 
young men for the ministry of reconciliation, in obedience 
to the urgent wishes of the Executive Committee, he now 
consents to become the General Agent of the Parent Educa- 
tion Society of the Lutheran Church. He is, at the same 
time, elected Assistant Professer of the Ancient Languages 
in Pennsylvania College. It was designed that he should 
labor six months of the year in each service; in the sum- 
mer, it was proposed that he should travel and present the 
cause of Beneficiary Education to the churches, and in the 
winter conduct the correspondence of the Society and 
teach an hour or two a day, in the College. He resigned 
both of these positions in the Spring of 1846, as he 
thought he could be more efficient and useful in the pas- 
toral work, in which he felt that the Providence of God 
intended him to labor. Having received a unanimous call 
to the First English Lutheran Church, of Cincinnati, he 
accepted the invitation. Here his whole ministerial life, 
a period of twenty-one years, was spent, and, although 
comparatively a young man, he was, when he died, the 
senior pastor of the city. Our church, when he took 
charge of it, was yet in its infancy. It was a mission 
church, and its few members were scattered through the 
city. To build up a congrgation, in the midst of so many 
large and influential churches of other Christian denomi- 
nations, was no easy task. It was a work of more than 
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ordinary magnitude. But through the patient, laborious 
and efficient efforts of Dr. Harrison, the church steadily 
and successfully advanced. During his ministry, about 
five hundred were received into the communion of the 
church. From a _ small beginning, the church in- 
creased ; it became large and influential. But to realize 
fully the results of his laborious and faithful efforts, we 
must watch the developments of the future, when the pre- 
cious seed sown, accompanied with his fervent prayers, 
shall be brought to maturity. His labors were unwearied 
and abundant. He was emphatically a working man 
Every Sunday, in addition to the two sermons he regular. 
ly preached, he usually taught a large Bible class, and 
twice addressed his Sabbath Schools, while, during the 
week, he went from house to house with the consolations 
of religion. In the chamber of the sick, among the chil- 
dren of affliction, the sorrowing and the fallen, he was 
found, speaking words of encouragement tothe desponding, 
whispering comfort to the distressed, and directing the in- 
quirer to the only source of true safety. Wherever he 
could be useful, the light of his countenance, beaming with 
friendly, affectionate interest, was seen, the voice of his 
kind, sympathizing nature was heard. He was regarded 
by all, as a model pastor, devoted to his mission, and ex- 
hausting his time and strength in the great work, to which 
he was called. During the visitation of the Cholera in 
Cincinnati, his toilsome labors were witnessed, not only in 
his own congregation, but among members of other de- 
nominations. By day and by night, like an angel of mer- 
cy, amid scenes of suffering and bereavement, he was 
engaged in personal ministrations to the physical and spir- 
itual wants of his fellow-men. His warm heart vibrated 
to every note of sorrow and distress that reached his ears. 
His life was sacrificed to the cause of humanity and reli- 
gion. 

A strong element in Dr. Harrison’s pastoral success was 
the deep interest he manifested in the young, and his high 
appreciation of Sabbath-School instruction. He cultivat- 
ed the most friendly relations with the pastors of the 
German churches. ‘This gave him access to the youth of 
German Lutheran families, whose children could speak 
and read English. From this source he gathered many 
into his Sunday School, who subsequently became active 
and efficient members of hischurch. Much of this mate- 
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rial would have been lost, had it not been for his personal 
effort ‘He carefully watched,” says Professor Diehl, “the 
opening buds of promise in the youth of his congregation, 
aud whenever he discovered any evidence of adaptedness 
to the work of the ministry, he called the attention of its 
possessor to the sacred effice, and pressed upon him the 
serious consideration of its claims. By so doing he was 
instrumental in introducing from his congregation eight 
young men into the ranks of the ministry.” He was in- 
terested in every effort, designed to promote the intellec. 
tual and moral welfare of the young. For twenty-one years 
he served as a Director of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, and was never, during this period, absent from 
any of the meetings, participating actively in the transac. 
tion of its business, and conscientiously discharging any 
duty required of him He was, also, for mauy years, 
President of the Board, and from the beginning was a 
member of the Committee to examine the Senior Class, 
preparatory to graduation. “So prompt was he,” writes 
one of the Professors, “in the performance of this duty, 
that we always felt sure, that whoever else might fail to 
come, Dr. Harrison would certainly be present.” With 
equal alacrity and earnestness, he devoted himself to the 
advancement and elevation of the Public Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, and, for ten years, was a member of the Board of 
Commissioners. His influence here was most salutary. 
He inspired confidence, his power was always felt. He 
was esteemed for his sound judgment, practical wisdom 
and high moral worth, and, by his courteous, frank man- 
ners, his mild and conciliatory temper, secured the warm 
regard of the Commissioners, the teachers and the pupils. 
He was a public man, disposed to identify himself with all 
the moral and religious movements of the city. He was 
a prominent member of the Association of Evangelical 
Ministers of Cincinnati and for years served in the capac- 
ity of Secretary. He sought and he found opportunities 
to do good. He never lost sight of his individualism, and 
a thousand avenues for personal activity in the service of 
his Redeemer opened before him. The constant inquiry 
with him was, “Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” and 
the prompt response came, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” His natural energies were 
sanctified and strengthened by the grace of God and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and all his labors were be- 
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gun, continued and ended in faith, with humble reliance 
upon an almighty arm, and the exclusion of all thought 
of human merit 

liis influence in the Church was very great. He was, 
three times, elected President of the Miami Synod with 
which he was connected, and for fifteen years was a mem- 
ber of the Committee for the examination of candidates 
fur Licensure and Ordination. tie took a very decided in- 
terest in the benevolent enterprises of the Church; he was 
the warm friend of every effort connected with its purity 
and growth. He was for a long time a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the African Mission, and gave to it 
his cordial sympathy and earnest support. He was very 
devoted in his attachment to the General Synod and, during 
a period of twenty-one years, never absented himself from 
any ofits conventions. From his first connections with his 
District Synod, he was, with a single exception, and that 
when he was constitutionaly ineligible, elected as a dele- 
gate. lis doctrinal views were those of the General 
Synod. He opposed the “Definite Platform” of 1856. 
His course on the floor of Synod was always conservative. 
He enjoyed the confidence of brethren of all parties, of 
every school of opinion. When they differed from him, 
they trusted his honesty. No man in Synod was ever re- 
garded with deeper affection, no one when he rose to speak 
was heard with more careful attention He had no love for 
personal controversy. Ile did not object to the discussion 
of truth, but where there was no vital principle involved, 
he thought it was better to allow men to differ ; that time 
was too precious, and life too momentous to be spent in 
disputing points, in reference to which men differed in the 
time of the Reformation, and which have never yet been 
satisfactorily settled. He always discriminated between 
the essentials and the accessories of religion, between the 
certain and the probable, and exercised the largest share 
of charity towards those who were opposed to him in 
sentiment. 

Dr. Harrison was a man of sound judgment, and pos- 
sessed a ready discernment of what was fitting to time and 
circumstances. He was one of the most modest and un- 
assuming of men. This characteristic impressed itself 
upon everything that he said or did, in public or private. 
Nothing of self, nothing that was petty or personal con- 
trolled his actions. He loved every thing that was pure 
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and noble and good. He despised, with all the intensity 
of his earnest nature, every thing that was mean, and hat- 
ed all that was wrong. His course was straight-forward — 
his path, the shortest distance between two points. He 
was a man of high-toned honor, of great spiritual power. 
His piety gave a hue and glow to all his movements, and 
aidllled ceas thought. His Christian character was one 


of marked consistency, his sterling integrity commended 
him to the respect and the-affections of the world. In all 
his conduct, he beautifully illustrated the principles by 
which he professed to be guided. By his example, 


“He allured to brighter worlds, and led ihe way.” 


His life was beyond reproach. Perhaps, no one was ever 
more free from envy, ill-will, from malice, and so abound- 
ing in things just and lovely, and of good report. He had 
never learned to utter harsh or bitter words—the law of 
kindness dwelt continually upon his lips. “His candor, 
humility and unaffected piety,” says Dr. Conrad, “endear- 
ed him to his immediate friends and parishioners, and his 
catholic spirit won for him the confidence and esteem of 
the ministers and members of all denominations. He was 
an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no guile.” The 
cordiality of his intercourse was proverbial. He earnest- 
ly labored to unite Christians of every name. Ile intro- 
duced no sectarian fire upon the sacred altar, but poured 
upon it the sweet incense of love, prayer and gratitude. 
He sympathized with the whole brotherhood of those who 
rejoice in one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. He was 
emphatically a devout man, fearing God, and full of the 
Holy Ghost. He seemed to be influenced in his work by 
no other motive than the desire to glorify his Master, in 
the salvation of souls. 

“Fe was,” says Dr. Diehl, “a good scholar, a sound the- 
ologian, and, in the pulpit, clear, practical, instructive and 
experimental. His mind was of a deep, philosophical vein, 
and if he would have given himself up to authorship in 
this direction, he would have become distinguished” He 
never, however, introduced these abstract speculations into 
the pulpit. His preaching was marked by simplicity of 
thought, an earnest and impassioned unction, and, above 
all, by a deep solemnity and melting tenderness. His holy 
life, his fervent prayers, his devout, earnest teachings, his 
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apostolic labors, will never be forgotten. The Church 
will not let his name die. Wittenberg College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of D. D., at its Commence- 
ment, in 1861. 

On the 3rd of November, 1866, in the 49th year of his 
age, Dr. Harrison died of Asiatic Cholera, during the 
prevalence of the epidemic in Cincinnati. On the last 
day of the preceding month, he followed to the grave a 
valued friend, a prominent member of his congregation, 
who had fallen a victim to the same terrible disease. The 
next day he was himself prostrated, gradually growing 
weaker, lingering between life and death, till the evening 
of the 38rd, when he passed away so gently, that those who 
watched by his side scarcely knew whether he slept, or was 
dead. From the beginning he was impressed with the 
idea, that he would not recover, yet he was calm and re- 
signed to the will of his heavenly Father. He uttered no 
murmur. His thoughts wandered to the sufferings of Je- 
sus. The expressions that fell from his lips indicated the 
state of his mind, in view of his approaching dissolution. 
“Tam,” said he “but a poor worm of the dust, but I have 
tried to serve my blessed Master.” His dying counsels 
he communicated to his family, and commended them to 
the guardian care of the orphans’ God and the widow’s 
friend. “Now there remains,” he adds, “for me, but one 
thing more ;” he then repeated the lines of that beautiful 
hymn: 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 

While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high !” 


The only words uttered by him after this were, “Come 
Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 

As the tidings of his death spread, the whole city was 
overwhelmed by the unexpected blow. Universal and 
profound was the impression of sadness which the be- 
reavement produced in the community. The people 
mourned on every side, as they felt that one of the excel- 
lent of the earth had been removed. As friend met friend 
on the street, or in the mart of business, they stopped to 
mingle their tears and sympathies in the common grief. 
Special meetings of associations were called, addresses de- 
livered and resolutions adopted. The funeral ceremonies 
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were of a very imposing character. The body was taken 
to the church, which was filled to its utmost. capacity. 
The pews, the aisles and the vestibule were crowded, while 
many were unable to press their way through the immense 
throng, within the doors of the large edifice. The pulpit 
and the chancel were occupied with most of the ministers, 
belonging to the various Christian denominations of the 
city. An appropriate hymn was sung, impressive selec- 
tions from the Scriptures were read, and a simple and ten- 
der prayer was offered. There was no formal sermon, 
but brief and touching addresses were delivered by five of 
the ministers present, Rev. Drs. Aydelott, Hoyt, McCarne, 
Neinde and Storrs, each one representing a different 
branch—the Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational—of the Christian Church. “The speak- 
ers,” says Professor Diehl, “were men who had been inti- 
mately, and some of them, fora long time, associated with him 
in the work of their common Master. They spoke of the 
many marked excellencies of his character, his singleness 
of purpose and aim—his purity and holiness of life—his 
frankness and cordiality—his zeal and self-denial—his firm- 
ness in defending his own views, and his respect and char- 
ity for those who differed from him in opinion—the faith- 
fulness, and yet kindness, of his reproofs—his sterling in- 
tegrity—his hearty co-operation in everything pertaining 
to the intellectual and moral elevation of man—giving a 
special prominence to his fraternal spirit, his brotherly 
love and kindness, his whole-hearted sympathy with all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ.” “Besides the various 
hacks,” remarks the Christian Herald, “there -were scores 
of private carriages leading to the Church, showing how 
many were expecting to join in the procession to the Cem- 
etery. As we gazed upon that scene, we thought that it is a 
a and blessed thing after all, to be a Christian pastor. 
We have seen rich men borne to their burial, through the 
streets of Cincinnati. The pageant was imposing, but 
it was bought with a price, while the love, which drew 
such crowds around our brother's coffin is priceless. The 
memory he has left is worth more to his stricken house- 
hold than millions of dollars, and great, we doubt not, is 
his reward in heaven.” “Ile was beloved,” says the Cin- 
cinnati Presbyter, “by all Christian people, for his genial 
and affectionate nature.” “He was a man,” adds the Wes- 
tern Christian Advocate, “that you must love. Not only the 
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people of his charge, and the members of his Sunday 
School, but hundreds of others, with no Church relations, 
will most keenly and deeply deplore his death.” The 
death of such a man not only invests his memory with 
peculiar tenderness and reverence, but hallows and en- 
nobles the work, with whose interests he was so closely 
identified. 

Dr. Harrison was married, November 24th, 1846, to 
Sarah A., eldest daughter of the late Dr. Benjamin Win- 
wood, of Springfield, Ohio. He was the father of ten 
children. Kight of these, six sons and two daughters, 
with the widowed mother, remain to lament their irrepar- 
able loss, in the death of one who was the light of his 
household, and the joy of his friends. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE EVIDENCES OF A FUTURE STATE, AS SEEN IN THE 
ANALOGIES OF NATURE. 


By Rev. Atten Traver, A.M. Corfu, N. Y. 


Some doctrines are brought home to our hearts and con- 
sciences, and conviction in their reality is secured, in view 
of universal belief. The conviction of the race, as a 
whole, is the testimony of nature, and on this we can act 
with safety. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
has always found a response in the human heart. How- 
ever remote nations may have been from intercourse with 
those who had knowledge of the teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament, all nations have had germs of truth, in respect to 
the immortality of the soul. Ideas on this subject have 
been found co-extensive with the history of thought and 
reflection. Pagan systems of philosophy generally imply 
notions of a future existence, if they do not express it. In 
their speculations on this and kindred topics, connected 
with the soul, they have presented some proud evidences 
of their intellectual strength, conclusions which claim 
our admiration. They did not indeed solve the question, 
How can man be just with God, nor did they lift the veil of 
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futurity and dissipate its gloom. They did not attain any 
just and definite views of the soul in another life, or settle 
beyond question, truths concerning immortality. Yet 
they did much to meet, in the right direction, the unquench- 
able aspirations of the mind. They accomplished all 
that could reasonably have been expected, when viewed 
from the limited struggles of unaided reason. Still their 
apprehensions of the future were involved in uncertainty, 
and conjecture. But in the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, as they contain the utterances of Christ and the 
apostles, the fact of immortality and of the resurrection of 
the body, is settled beyond question. And not only is it 
declared, that the soul continues after it leaves the body, 
in virtue of its spiritual nature, but that it will live in ano- 
ther body, formed in part from the one, which passes un- 
der the domain of death. The body itself is to live again. 
The soul is to be re-united with it. The tabernacle of clay, 
which undergoes the process of dissolution, is itself to be 
recomposed in an incorruptible form and, in some sense, 
identical with the present earthly body ; and the soul and 
body united shall again constitute the same person. The 
Scriptures are very explicit in their declarations of this 
transformation. We are assured that those, whose lives 
are continued up to the period of the general resurrection 
from the grave, will pass through a process of change, 
without the ordinary form of dissolution, and their bodies 
will be changed into those glorious ones, which will be the 
eternal habitation of the soul. This sublime and myste- 
rious doctrine of revelation receives strong confirmation 
from the analogies of nature. To this discussion we now 
proceed. 

1. The ideas of succession, and of positive forces, join- 
ed with negative states, suggest this tocwinn or the con- 
ception that it may prove truthful. The spiritual nature 
of man is so constituted, that we are subject to suggested 
trains of thought. Outward objects appeal to inward en- 
ergies, and awaken them to newness of life, and our obser- 
vations of nature suggest some unexperienced fact in the 
spiritual realm in the future. An outward object, moving 
us through the medium of the senses, is the occasion of a 
new series of thoughts and principles, which strive within 
the spirit and create new experiences and originate new 
views. The column draped in black, the shrouded hall, 
the tolling bell, the muffled drum-beat, reversed arms, the 
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sombre train and the broken shaft, are arbitrary and ¢on- 
ventional indications of death. But the facts of nature 
are more naturally suggestive, and their succession is less 
significant of specific facts, than of comprehensive princi- 
ples) Kach night, succeeding the joyous day, is an emblem 
of death, and each new morning is a type of the resurrec- 
tion. And as, after the darkest and most dismal and tem- 
pestuous night, there dawns a morning of joy and light, 
may it not be possible, or probable, nay, absolutely certain, 
that there is fixed in the divine purposes and reserved for 
man, the enjoyment of a bright and endless day, after the 
twilight of earth, the darker cavern of death, and the night 
of the grave? All men are inclined to believe in a future 
state, aud this idea of succession suggested and handed 
down by the sages of antiquity, Socrates or Plato, is the 
lowest form of the argument for a future life, drawn from 
analogy. Itis the initiatory step, the introductory thought, 
and the opening paragraph, to a subject of wide scope, re- 
plete with cheering and consoling truth. 

It is a popular representation, that night is the emblem 
of death, and in all countries, civilized, savage, and Chris- 
tian, its tranquil sleep, is regarded as typical of the repose 
and silence of death and the grave. One is a dim indica- 
tion of the other, and in a figurative sense they may be 
deemed as twin brothers walking, unseen among men, 
hand in hand, a friendly pair. As the day declines and 
night approaches, we frequently watch the parting beams 
of the sun, as they purple the uplands, or light up the 
forests with a brilliant glow, but leave dark and length- 
ening shadows in the valleys. As time flows on, and we 
pass from the dimness of twilight, to the darkness of night, 
the mind, set free from the pursuits of the world, raises the 
question, asa speculation of the intellect, may not the 
soul and body, after the night of death, experience a bright 
and glorious resurrection morning? While there is not 
much stress laid on this argument we regard it as the low- 
est form, or initiatory step in an argument, derived from the 
analogies of nature as they are found around us. 

If silence, another negative attribute of nature, should 
possess the creation, the world on which we dwell, how 
painful would be the fact, how doubly painful would it be- 
come, and terrible the reality. Suppose there should not 
be heard the hum of insect wings, that no bird should sing 
to us, no leaf move in the air, and no current stir about or 
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above us in the atmosphere, that motion should cease and 
the pulsations of life should never more be experienced, 
how fearful and unendurable would be the state! If na- 
tural death should reign and existence perish from the 
earth, and man become as if he had not existed,.could we 
bear the conception of the experience, with unimpaired 
mental powers? There are agencies at work in nature, 
which have a tendency to destroy all living things, every 
animate and inanimate object. ‘The vegetable kingdom 
dies annually by a law of itsown. Were there no recu- 
peration or germ powers at work to restore it, it would 
cease. The same is true of all other objects. And there 
are agents and forcesactually engaged, which, by an irresis- 
tible force, bring us nearer to death every hour. The 
force of gravitation draws us to the dust, and the agents, 
that work in our system, operate for their destruction. 
But there are certain negative states which suggest the 
return of those which are positive, and the continuation of 
the positive in the universe perpetually. We instinctive- 
ly reject the idea of perpetual silence in the universe; the 
heart recoils from the conception. 

Suppose that the heat of the sun should cease, that this 
luminary should burn outand the earth cool, and air and wa- 
ter give out their caloric, and a chill be felt, and the winds 
howl across the freezing earth, that scanty vegetation on 
the wild moor, and the rich tropical plants, nurtured with 
careful hands, turn pale and die as it grows colder and col- 
der, and beasts become wild and frantic with fear and pain, 
and men grope about and perish from cold; that the vital 
blood of man be congealed and the pulsations of human 
hearts grow feebler and feebler, till they cease; that the 
solid globe, with all the attendant orbs of the solar system, 
become cold, frozen masses of ice, and swing silently in 
their orbits! Ifthe gentle, the soft and silent light should 
cease to return, the cries of a horror stricken world would 
fill the earth with terror! We instinctively reject this 
negative state. 

Man observes the material panorama, that surrounds 
him, with dim expectation, hoping to gain hints of hith- 
erto inexperienced realities. Knclosed in a prison of clay, 
with a few senses that serve him as gateways of truth and 
observation, these analogies light up in his bosom a real- 
izing sense, or an expectation of what may be reached in 
the future, by the spiritual eye or ear. Moved by these 
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hints, he alone can travel, in thought, over the ruins and 
desolations of earth, and cast an inquiring glance beyond 
the present world, by which he is surrounded, and con- 
ceive of the world which is to be the theatre of future ac- 
tivity. A more difficult achievement for man is, in the 
exercise of faith, to observe the most appalling of all facts, 
the decay and dissolution of his race and his person, to 
contemplate the truth, that there is a time, not remote, 
when his animate body, every part of which, so sensitive 
and dear to himself, shall fall to pieces; when that life, by 
which now he is so thoroughly pervaded, shall take its 
departure, and leave, cold and abandoned, all that is _visi- 
ble to the senses of this moving, acting, and thinking 
creature; when all our members shall be reduced toa 
mass of putrefaction, and we not cherish the faintest hope 
that the soul shall live and dwell in a body, prepared 
for it. 

That death will ensue, we all know; that the body will 
turn to dust, is a fact, but that this shall continue, and that 
there shall be no life, no resurrection, is a naked negative 
conception, which man instinctively rejects, and from 
which he turns with horror. We cannot rest in the con- 
viction that there will be nothing marked in the future, 
that there will be no higher plain on which man shall step, 
and where human nature shall expatiate and enlarge 
Now, we are so constituted that we do not believe in an 
eternal blank, and we cannot rest in the conviction that 
darkness, silence, cold, and especially death, will be uni- 
versal experience or state—that negation is the only fu- 
ture. If it may be regarded as an aspersion of the char- 
acter of God, that he should dwell alone with no created 
thing to manifest his glory and nature; it would be equal 
ly irreverent to suppose that he will so order the arrange- 
ments of his creation, that that which now exists, as ani- 
mate, shall cease to be, or become mere dead matter. 
May not this law be illustrated in the spiritual arrange- 
ments, ordained of God for the development and the per- 
fection of the race? May it not be his fixed plan and 
purpose, that while the soul endures, from age to age, and 
expands, that the tenement shall change, as it does from 
year to year, loosing particles and receiving others, till, 
finally, after death, it will be clothed with a princely form, 
made of the most refined and perfect materials ? 

2. There are types and foreshadowings and ample indi- 
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cations, and there is a wise range of evidence of it, in the 
process of nature around us. LKach spring nature revives 
from the decay and death of winter; and presents to us, in 
the revivication of the natural world, a glorious type of 
man’s resurrection. A mind, deeply imbued with the doe- 
trines of revelation, and which delights to trace the hand 
of the Great Author of all things, in his word and works, 
perceives, in the developing process of this interesting sea- 
son, a grand and noble image of a future state, connected 
with a ‘body renewed and re-created from the materials of 
the earth. The trees put on, every year, the appearance 
of death. They drop their verdant covering and stretch 
their naked arms to the cold winds and the severe blasts 
of the sweeping, devastating tornado. But there are con- 
stant forces there, which will again renew their verdure. 
In secret and darkness, they are working these new 
springs of life, which will burst forth at the appointed 
season, in one universal ocean of beauty and loveliness. 
The principle of vegetable life causes the sap to ascend to 
the branches and clothes them afresh in vernal beauty. 
The seed, scattered on the ground, shoots into life and 
beauty a new plant. In the reviving and the reanimating 
world, in the universal bursting forth of vegetable life 
from seeming death, as in the springing grass, the bud- 
ding vines, and the bursting flowers, we see a faint type of 
the dead awaking to a new life, and we discover therein the 
liveliest material emblems of the resurrection. It is al- 
most as wonderful and inexplicable, as the sudden recon- 
struction of the long dissolved and mouldering body. We 
behold, from year to year, the most beautiful and stately 
vegetable form, springing up from minute and apparently 
dead seeds and germs. Some flourish in rank and wild 
luxuriance, not endowed with fruit-bearing power; oth- 
ers produce blossoms and precious fruit. Can we think it 
incredible, that in the revolving cycle of Providence, an 
eternal spring shall arrive, not for inanimate nature, but 
for man, in which immortal forms shall spring from the 
dust aird the ashes of the tomb? Before man rises to 
eternal life, he must pass through the winter of the grave. 
lie must lie down in corruption, before he can rise in in- 
corruption. As the plant, shorn of its beauty and ripen- 
ed fruit, withers and disappears from the ‘face of the 
ground, to spring up in renewed loveliness, at the appoint- 
ed season, so the sons of men grow old and sink into the 
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grave. But at the appointed time, in God’s own order, 
they will rise again, clothed with immortality, in that day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. Our race 
numbers about twelve hundred millions. Allowing 
eighteen inches in breadth, for each person, this number 
would fill both sides of a table, stretched six times around 
our globe, making a distance of one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles. And these, God’s rational creatures, are 
all bountifully fed every day and year, by his Infinite 
Power in nature, working a resurrection of the dry, hard 
seed, sown in the besom of the friendly earth. 

The seed germinates and comes up, not, indeed, the one 
we sowed or planted, for that perished and was resolved 
into its original elements. Yet here it is, another body, 
as diverse, as the one we sowed, as are any two individuals, 
or as the natural is diverse from the spiritual. It is the 
same in a general, yet in a particular sense, it is not the 
same. It is the same in kind and nature, yet not the same 
in form and particle. It was deposited a dead body, it is 
raised a living ene. While this is a mysterious doctrine, 
it is not more so than the one in nature. The child, who 
died in our arms, and was then put away out of our sight 
into the ground, to mingle with its original dust, shall 
come up in the spring time, in immortal beauty, to bloom 
forever in the Paradise of God. These facts are stated in 
the Scriptures. They are illustrated in the wide field of 
nature. The doctrine is, that the soul is to live in another 
state, that the body is to rise, re-embodied, from the ashes 
of the present body. 

8. And still more clearly is this doctrine illustrated in the 
insect realm. The gay butterfly springs from the dust 
and ashes of the caterpillar. We all know the story of the 
winged-insect with its three lives, as caterpillar, chrysalis 
and butterfly. We speak of its three lives, but we must 
not forget, that they make after all but one life, and that 
the caterpillar is as traly the same being with the future 
butterfly, as the child is the same with the future man. 
The old significance of the word metamorphosis—the fa- 
bled transformation of one individual into another, in 
which so much of the imagination and poetical culture of 
the ancients found expression, still clings to us ; and where 
the different phases of the same life assume such different 
external forms, we are apt to overlook the fact that it is 
one single, continuous life. To a naturalist, metamorpho- 
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sis is simply growth ; and in that sense the different stages 
of development in animals, that undergo their successive 
changes within the egg, areas much metamorphosis as the 
successive phases of life in those animals that complete 
their development, after they are hatched. But the butter- 
fly, in its most imperfect, earliest condition, is worm-like, 
the body consisting of thirteen uniform rings; but where 
it has completed this stage of its existence, it passes into 
the chrysalis state, during which the body has two regions, 
the front rings being soldered together to form the head 
and chest, w hile the hind joints remain distinct; and it is 
only when it bursts from its chrysalis envelope, as a com- 
plete winged-insect, that it has three distinct regions of 
the body. Do not the different periods of growth in this 
highest order explain the relation of all the orders to each 
other? The earliest condition of an animal cannot be its 
highest condition; it does not pass from a more perfect, to 
a less perfect state of existence. We infer from analogy 
that man is not, and cannot be, complete in this stage of his 
being ; but that he must stretch along with the spiral, cir- 
cling sweep of centuries and finally attain a richer maturi- 
ty than is now his lot. It is a well known fact that the 
Greek name for butterfly is ¥zz. This same word is the 
name for the soul. Now as the butterfly is a transforma- 
tion of the caterpillar, the technical name of which is larva, 
and which name means literally a mask, used because in 
the caterpillar is the disguised future butterfly ; for one of 
the wonderful revelations of the miscroseope, is that the 
larva contains a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped, and 
that it has organs suited to the two distinct stages, or forms 
of life, which they assume. When the insect closes this 
stage of life, it issues intoa higher one, the elements of 
which were contained, unseen by the naked eye, in the 
larva, or mask. May not man’s state be similar, and the 
future usher us into a new experience, not only with full 
and mature power of soul, but with a new body, raised 
from the particles and parts of the old which corrupted in 
the grave, or was scattered and consumed ? 

4. Having deduced the argument from analogy, from 
the world of matter and negation, and from the changes 
of certain insects and their metamorphosis, we procee | to 
the world of mind, and to rational intelligencies an to 
creatures guided by instinct, and seek for the indications 
of a future state by a comparison of the facts relating to 
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thetwo generic, mental and instinctive, differences between 
man and animals when considered in connection with the 
extent, to which each accomplishes its purpose, which is such 
as to render the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
of the resurrection of the body, highly probable. Ani- 
mals evidently do their work, act out their destiny and 
complete their mission in this world. The insect, whose 
existence is measured by a single day, equally with the 
one whose life is of the length of the summer, has by the 
arrangements of God in nature, done all that it has capa- 
city todo. It has a certain measure of instinctive power 
and life. This capacity, whatever may be its nature and 
whatever its degree, it fills in a short period. A life of a 
few years carries it through the whole circle, and the 
moving cycle of its experience. During this time, it gains 
all the knowledge it ever will. There nature is brought 
to perfection, and it is capable of no more. As it grows 
in years, we behold not a single mark, indicating growth in 
wisdom, or in the acquisition of knowledge. It simply 
repeats the past, but does not enlarge the boundaries of 
truth. There is no increase of joy, or diminution of sor- 
row, from the increase of capacity to the time when the 
physical organization fails. 

Care for its offspring in the irrational creation continues 
only fora few months. It then ceases to recognize its 
young. While they are defenceless they care for them, but 
their instinctive love ceases, when the period of helpless- 
ness is passed. With a fierce spirit and with most unnatu- 
ral courage, the doe in the forest stands at bay, to protect 
her fawn. Her naturally soft, pensive eyes, now, blaze 
with anger, or distill great tears of agony, wrang from the 
heart, as the lightning’s blast rends the tortured oak. 
But should both mother and fawn escape the threatened 
death, when the fawn is full-grown, and strong, the heroic 
mother will scarcely be able to distinguish the toss of his 
antlers, bounding from rock to rock, from those of any 
other gay young buck of the forest. 

How distinctly the reverse with man. The affection of 
the parent does not cease, when the age of manhood has 
been reached. When we no longer depend on our fond 
parents, our attachments survive. Much toil will be 
borne, much suffering will be endured for the good of those 
they love. And when death closes over their loved forms, 
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how frequently we hear the heart-felt exclamation, “Would 
to God, my child, I had died for thee!” 

Deep and pungent is the grief, when little children are 
valled toa better world. But it is the testimony of those 
who know, that severe as are the pangs of grief when the 
tender bud, the half-opened flower, is torn from the parent 
stem by the ruthless hand of death, that those who die in 
the maturity of manhood and strength, carry with them a 
far larger share of the fond parent’s heart. The affections 
of our nature are instinctive, yet they are subject ina 
measure to the control of the will. They are never more 
intense and active than when death approaches. Then 
every cherished name of the living and of the departed 
passes through the memory ; the last expiring strength of 
dissolving nature is expended in words, in tokens of love 
and consolation for those who remain. If these affections 
are to slumber forever in the grave, to sink from existence 
into annihilation, why are they suffered to grow, mature 
and live with such freshness, till the very moment of death? 
We regard this as the indication of a new dawn beyond 
the earth, as the pledge of nature’s light of immortality. 

These same indications are seen in man’s capacity for 
intellectual and moral growth and progress, when contrast- 
ed with their want in the animal creation. Tere the dis- 
tinction between manand animals may be strikingly drawn. 
Animals spend but little time in acquiring. They know 
by the power of a keen instinct, and they kno v very read- 
ily. They acquire that which is to be used in the fleeting 
present, and never lay up stores of truth or principles for 
the future solution of problems, which may arise under 
new forms of experience. The entire brute creation pos- 
sesses certain attributes which are common to human na- 
ture, but they are the lowest forms of attributes, and bear 
no resemblance to the consciousness and the reason of man. 
The first manifestations of human life, are instinctive. 
Animals live according to their instincts, and at this com- 
mon point they approach the nearest to human action. Of 
reason, consciousness, and conscience, they seem destitute. 
The honey bee builds a structure of great simplicity, regu- 
larity, and economy of space. The beaver chooses the very 
best location on a stream for constructing a dam, and then 
places trees in it, with such precision and skill, that it 
outlasts the work of the best human engineers. These 
instincts exhibit a wide range of action and contrivance. 
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Often they approach so near to reason, that materialistic 
naturalists advocate the theory, that there is no esseutial 
distinction between man and beast. But brutes do not 
survey and consider the past ‘They cannot inspect their 
own work and are wholly incapable of making any pro- 
gress. They do not add adjusting forces and instruments 
to machinery which is imperfect. On man’s soul was 
written the divine mandate, Subdue and have dominion,— 
Subdue and use it With this nature man goes furth and 
improves as long as he lives — Innate capacity is develop- 
ed, and the mind grows in power and compass The 
creature of instinct fills the place designed for it, and its 
part in life is acted without any mental growth. Hence 
we can believe that it is forever dead, and in the grave of 
everlasting silence sut man dies incomplete. Those of 
rare intellectual endowments, and moral excellenee, die be- 
fore their powers are matured. Those loved for their 
virtues and admired far their talents, fall before the de- 
stroyer, in the first, or early, flush of manhood — If there is 
no resurrection of the body, if there is no immortality for 
the soul, what an immense waste is there of undeveloped 
capacity, of power for progress never used; of elements 
susceptible of the greatest improvement and enlarged 
growth, which scarcely begin to grow, before life is cat 
short. How many who promised much, but the grave 
closed over them, and there were only unfulfilled hopes 
There was a beautiful bud, but no flower or iruit When 
the time arrived for reaping the rich rewards of the closest 
mental and practical training, and while friends were exult- 
ing in the expectation of the fullest realization of their 
hopes, the destroyer came. One day, crowned with the 
academic wreath, but in a few short weeks, months, or years, 
and the laurel is entwined with the cypress, and the votary 
of truth and goodness exchanges the vestments of distine- 
tion for the habiliments of the grave. Death comes in 
like a sudden evlipse, and the light of a full orbed and ris- 
ing mind is quenched on the earth, sinks from our sight, 
but, as we reason, to shine in another horizon. The char- 
acter, which began its growth and expansion here, is de- 
veloping elsewhere, and the work which was intercepted 
on earth, is still going on. Asa broken marble shaft is 
sometimes more suggestive of living, but unseen, truth, and 
appeals more eloquently to the heart, than a structure 
completed, so there is enough to show the beauty of the 
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artist’s conception. There is enough wanting to make it 
seem reasonable and necessary, that there is a future for 
the life, in which that conception shall be unfolded. In- 
clined as we are from our earthly standpoint to exclaim, 
alas! alas! such a death is instinet with the hope and in- 
tuition of immortality. It seems evident that death’s do- 
ings are confined to the ruin of the body. There are un- 
written aud unuttered prophecies in the soul of another 
and a higher sphere, into which the spirit, emancipated 
from the body by death, and saved from the power and 
peril of sin by a new life in Christ, shall rise and dwell, 
and mature more and more, without an end, in the circling 
ages of eternity. Again, on the part of man, there seems 
to be an innate tendency to acquire that which cannot be 
turned into use here. Our lite and pursuits, if directed 
wisely, if spent in the cause of holiness and in submission 
to the will of the Supreme Ruler and Disposer, seems not 
so much like living, as laying up treasures and materials 
for a better life. The philosophers of antiquity, felt that 
this was an argument for the immortality of the soul, which 
could not be vanquished. Hence they came to the con- 
clusion that man must necessarily live again. And this 
argument is enhanced from the fact that while animals 
acquire all for which they have capacity, man’s attainments 
when compared with the amount, yet unlearned, is only as 
a grain of sand, compared with the bulk of the entire 
globe. This is especially worthy of consideration, because 
curiosity grows and mind enlarges from that, on which it 
feeds. And only as the soul is nurtured with truth, does 
it grow. 

As the physical powers give way and the senses and the 
apprehensive organs are blunted by their natural wear 
and consumption, and fail to respond to that which speaks 
from the outward world, the soul may mature its rich at- 
tainments and cultivate a cheerful and a sympathizing 
spirit. he moral nature may still gain strength. The 
virtues may brighten and the graces be refined, the natural 
temper mellowed, and the spiritual vision may grow more 
vivid and penetrating. His outward communion with 
men may be prevented, and he may dwell remote from 
human society and in moral and intellectual solitude. 
Unsympathizing persons may dwell around, and minister 
crumbs with miserly hand, and yet the recipient, holding 
no pleasant converse with man froin the decay of sense, 
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may be filled with great thoughts and lofty conceptions. 
Heavenly feelings may rise in his breast. Alone, and in 
silence, the image seen in a glass darkly, the shadow and 
type of what will be in the future, may be finished in the 
secret chambers of the soul. Is not this nourishing a hid- 
den life, an under current of being, which never rises from 
the depths below, to the surface? If there is no resurrec- 
tion, what becomes of this hidden current, this mysterious 
life, this noblest portion of man’s acquisition and experi- 
ence? Is it absorbed by the waste, and lost in the rub- 
bish of folly, in the desert of our earthly pilgrimage ? 
Or is it exhaled and dispersed, like the odor of a flower, 
that has faded, or as the morning cloud and early dew ? 
On the other hand, rather does not this hidden and most 
curious life keep its flow across the river of death, separ- 
ate and clearly distinct, and spring up an immortal life, 
clothed with the never-fading garments of holiness, girt 
about with the robe of righteousness, and crowned with 
the olive of peace. If man ceases to exist, if there be no 
resurrection of the body, is not this fruitless attainment, 
this laying up of treasure for the grave, all waste and folly? 
If thus all ceases to be, is not the labor bestowed, and the 
toil endured, all in vain? It seems probable, therefore, 
from this and other connected facts, that our existence, in 
a somewhat varied form, will continue and our bodily na- 
ture be renewed. 

In the universe of God, there seems to be nothing made, 
which was made, without some specific object, some wor- 
thy end in view. There is not an atom, or an insect, or a 
grain of sand created, without some end, worthy the Cre- 
ator. If there is no future and enduring being of spirit 
and a spiritual body, all our toils and results would be in 
vain, and we would be an exception, and an anomaly. 

Again, there are fears of annihilation. There are hopes 
of immortality. There are quenchiless desires in human 
nature, which can only be realized in the future, which is 
beyond the measure of this life. There are undefined 
longings for immortality, and these are regarded as the 
endowments of a God of benevolence. We cannot recon- 
cile it with the harmony of his works, and the power, wis- 
dom and goodness of his character to suppose that they 
were given ‘o end only in inevitable disappointment. If 
we place before ourselves in conception a combination of 
all that is beautiful and true and good in the universe, 
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which.can delight the human soul, regale the senses and 
stimulate the creative functions of man, the innumerable 
aptitudes which operate pleasantly and benelicially on our 
thinking nature, and give it ages on ages for enjoyment, 
and yet fix to it all a limit, we have infused into this cup 
of life the wormwood and gall which embitter our joy. 
The desires of the soul pass beyond these bounds, and 
roll along into the vast eternity. That which is merely a 
human limitation cannot fill it. We maintain that infinite 
benevolence has not awakened these desires, only to 
quench ther in endless night, after the day-dreams of life, 
the experience of three score years and ten. Consider the 
existence of the soul, and its central germs, as its individ- 
uality, its personality, its lite and experience here on 
earth, its evident spiritual nurture, its faculties, its rela- 
tions and its laws, its tender affections, its high aspirations, 
its glowing imagination, with powers of intellect, and its 
moral and spiritual sense, its capacity to know and to 
judge, to love and admire, to serve and enjoy all that is 
good in the character and manifestations of its Maker, and 
there will be a cogent and most powerful deduction for 
man’s immortality. What God designed us for, can be 
read in the original elements of our nature. And revela- 
tion, which covers the whole ground of human action, 
brings forward the key-stone of the grand arch, the 
doctrine of the resurrection, which challenges the conti- 
dence and admiration of all intelligent, rational beings, 
and raises the paean of victory to Him who loved us and 
gave himself for us. 

Thus tar | have considered the argument from the anal- 
ogies of negative states, indicating positive an | eternal re- 
alities in the human sphere and experience; trom the fact 
that the gay butterfly springs from the dust and ashes of 
the caterpillar; from the analogy of the revival of nature 
in each spring season, from the decay, the death aud the 
torpor of winter; and from the marked principle, that 
while animals die complete in all respects, and man dies 
complete in no one, we may reasonably infer his perfection 
hereafter. 

The work of redemption is not complete while death 
holds the sleeping dust in its cold embrace. And the gos- 
pel teaches us that there are ample provisions made for 
the frail body, as well as the soul. According to the 
apostle’s great argument, the entire gospel would prove a 
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failure, if those dear forms, that we lay in the dust with 
many tears, were to remain there in an endless succession 
of time. Hence the evidence for the resurrection of the 
body rests on as firm a basis, as that for the soul’s immor- 
tality. In view of this, we may retire from tne open 
grave of our friends and relatives, and from the grave of 
the stranger in the land, if not with joy, yet with chasten- 
ed sorrow and with a serene trust, as though an angel were 
present, invisible to mortal eye, and hovered over their 
dust, as a faithful guardian, and watched the treasure left 
behind. Our little children, beautiful in life and health, 
apparently lose little of their beauty in death. Their fea- 
tures are sweet and serene. Life left them still attractive. 
Death committed no ravages on their fair brow. The 
traces of the spirit still linger, after that spirit has winged 
its way to the world of bliss, and felt the breath of heaven, 
and listened to the song of the seraphim. It is a bitter 
thought, that all that beauty must fade, and that the form 
that has tasted death, must also moulder in the grave. 
We feel a difficulty in being reconciled to this inexorable 
decree of Omnipotence. We inquire why those little 
forms of almost angelic beauty are subject to a law so sad? 
But God does not despise this material beauty. 

Seeing a continual resurrection in nature, and seeing 
this law illustrated in all her operations, is it not probable 
that though a man die, yet shall he live again and be cre- 
ated with a spiritual body? Shall not every true child of 
God enjoy a bright morning after the night of the grave? 
Shall there not spring up a new body, from the dust, as 
the butterfly rises from the ashes of the chrysalis? Shall 
we not be clothed with a spiritual body, that we may per 
fect ourselves in the light of the supreme glory, and fill 
the measure of our capacity? Shall there not be another 
existence and another body, that we may use all that we 
here acquired, by spiritual toil, and bring to maturity the 
fruits of religion, the seeds of which were sown on the 
earth. That which is sown in corruption, shall it not be 
raised in incorruption ? That which is sown in dishonor, 
shall it not be raised in glory? That which is sown in 
weakness, shal] it not be raised in power? That which is 
sown a natural body, shall it not be raised a spiritual body ? 
Why should it seem a thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead ? 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY.* 
By Wittiam B, Sprague, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 


RELIGION and Learning may be regarded as performing 
a joint ministration of blessing to the world. The one is, 
indeed, the greater power, the other the less, still they are 
the legitimate patrons and keepers of each other. While 
religion throws around learning a brighter radiance, and 
imparts to her a purer and more healthful energy, she, in 
turn, accepts learning as an auxiliary to the accomplish- 
ment of her own heavenly mission. A more beautiful il- 
lustration of this thought can scarcely be imagined than 
is presented by a Re ligious Society, in the midst of an In- 
stitution of Learning, diffusing its hallowed influence over 
the varied intellectual machinery with which it comes in 
contact, while, from that very machinery, it is constantly 
receiving fresh impulses in aid of its own immediate ob- 
jects. Such a Society I have the honor to address this 
evening. And I cannot but think you have done well to 
assign to your anniversary exercises a portion of the Sab- 
bath ; ; for while there is nothing in them to dishonor the 
day, may it not be reasonably hoped that the sacredness 
of the season will fall asa benign influence upon your 
spirits, and will help to deepen your sense of obligation to 
carry out with fidelity the great purposes which your As- 
sociation contemplates ? 

In my ignorance of the design of this Society, beyond 
what is revealed by its name, I have felt somewhat em- 
barrassed in the selection of a theme upon which to ad- 
dress you; and that I may be sure to keep within the 
range of appropriate thought, I shall take as my subject 
almost the very letter of your designation, namely, “Zhe 
Society for Relivious Inquiry.” As this, of course, includes 
primarily Theological Inquiry, I shall, for the sake of grea- 
ter definiteness, confine myself to that. 

*Delivered before the Society for Religious Inquiry in one of our 
New Eng-and Colleges, Sunday evening, July 24, 1866, and published 
in the Hounyelical Quarterly Review, at the request of the Editor. 
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Possibly it may occur to some that this subject is of 
limited application, having a direct bearing only upon 
those who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry. That this class are more immediately interested 
in it, mast certainly be acknowledged, for not only is the 
stuly of Theology their appropriate preparation for the 
ministry, but it is to constitute, in an Linportant sense, 
their lite work—it is to produce the atmosphere in which 
they are to have not only their spiritual but professional 
being. But there are none upon whose regards this sub- 
ject does not urge its claims; for it has to do with man as 
man; as sinful and accountable, as mortal, and vet immeor- 
tal; and in it are bound up the elements of his illumina- 
tion, his regeneration, his final and full perfection. Let 
your profession, or condition in life, or relations to society, 
be what they may, you can never reach a point, or occupy 
a position, at which the vreat traths which Theology 
teaches, will not be of infinitely greater moment to you 
than any thing else that can occupy your thoughts. As- 
suming that vour views of the importance of this subject 
harmoninze with my own, I will endeavor, in what I am 
now to say, to aid you,as fur as T can, to a suecessful pros- 
ecution of this work of Theological Inquiry 

And the first question that arises is, Of whom, or Of wi.at, 
are you to inquire; for while inquiry implies ignorance 
on your part, it implies a measure of intelligence, forming 
the ability to answer, on the part of the power interrogat- 
ed. That power is nothing less than the God of infinite 
truth. It mst be so, for the subjects to be inquired about 
have their foundation in the depths of his perfeetions; and 
all other utterances than his own concerning them must 
needs be fabulous. Let us pause then at the different points, 
at which this gracious, glorious Being gives forth his 
sublime teachings. 

The first of God’s deliverances to the world comes 
through the constitution of Nature and Providence, and is 
commonly called Natural Religion 

At the head of these Divine manifestations stands the 
creating act—the making of something out of nothing. 
And then comes the character of the work accomplished ; 
its magnitude, its grandeur, its variety, its harmony, far 
surpassing our higher conceptions. Witness the sun, 
moon and stars, always looking down upon us in their 
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glory, to illumine and cheer the day, and relieve the dark- 
ness of the night. Witness the earth, smiling with beauty, 
or laden with luxuriance; the air now surcharged with 
fragrance, now the vehicle of entrancing melody, and al- 
ways the element essential to human life ; the ocean, bear- 
ing hosts of men and women, and countless millions of 
earthly treasure, upon its wild and majestic surges. Wit- 
ness the changes of the seasons—how regular, how com- 
modious, how grateful! Look at the constitution of man’s 
own nature; at the wonderful frame-work of his body, at 
the yet more wonderful mechanism of his spirit, and the 
perfect adaptation of the one to the other. And when you 
have surveyed every thing that comes within the range 
of unaided vision, or of consciousness, place yourself un- 
der the guidance of Astronomy, and traverse some of the 
high places of immensity, and pause at one world after 
another, till you find yourself upon a train that gives no 
promise of an end; and then reflect that all these worlds 
and systems of worlds are evidently moving in beauti‘ul 
harmony, and forming oue perfectly ordered and magnifi- 
cent whole. The more closely you study the works of 
nature,—no matter in what department, and I may add the 
movements of Providence also,—the more suggestive will 
you find them o* those grand truths which constitute the 
basis of all theological science. 

Now, let us for a moment, stand beside these great 
teachers, these divinely appointed oracles, the representa- 
tives of God Himself, above, beneath within, and see how 
far their revelations will carry us towards a settlement of 
the gre{t principles of truth aud duty. As to the ques- 
tion whether there be a God,—the affirmative answer to 
that is found in the fact that any thing besides God exists— 
for nothing exists that has not been created ; and creation 
necessarily implies an infinite First Cause. As to the 
attributes of God, they shine out upon his works, some 
with greater, others with less distinctness. His omnip- 
otence is demonstrated, to the utmost limit of our concep- 
tions, first by the fact of creation, then by the boundless 
extent and variety of the beings and things created, and 
finally by the preservation and direction of the universal 
system. His goodness and wisdom are more than shadow- 
ed forth in the susceptibilites of enjoyment incorporated 
in our very nature; in the numerous sources of enjoy- 
ment which are open to us in connection with the arrange- 
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ments of both creation and Providence; in the general 
harmony that exists between the world without and the 
world within us; and in the capabilities, with which we are 
endowed, of exercising a benevolent ministration towards 
each other. But then there are problems looking in ano- 
ther direction, that Reason is not adequate to solve; and 
some indeed from which Revelation has not lifted the dark- 
ness ;—particularly that which relates to the introduction, 
and wide diffusion, and terrible ravages, of moral evil. To 
the Divine justice and holiness the voice of the soul itself 
renders an uninistakable testimony, in its clear recogni- 
tion of the difference between right and wrong, and the 
honest verdict which it passes upon its own inward exer- 
cises ; and this involves also at least an undefined sense of 
future retribution ; and this of course ineludes the doctrine 
of ‘future existence. But the utterances of Reason on 
these several points are at best partial and embarrassed, 
and leave even the well-disposed mind to battle with its 
own doubts. Over against the soul’s high susceptibilities 
and longings after immortality, from which Reason might 
naturally enough gather some hope of a continued exis- 
tence, is to be set stern, inexorable death, performing an 
office, which, to the senses at least, seems final ; and with 
the multitude the verdict of the senses will prevail against 
the higher, though less palpable, suggestions of Reason. 
And, finally, there is obscurely revealed, by the inward light, 
the standard of datv—the same voice, that proclaims the 
justice and holiness of God, proclaims this also; while yet 
its teachings are too indefinite to be applied to all the de. 
tails of human action 

it is worthy of remark here that there is a mighty dif- 
ference between what might be learned of religious truth, 
from the silent deliverances of Nature and Providence, by 
a mind in full harmony with the divine requirements, 
and by one whose vision has been obscured by the power 
of sintul habits. What may be expected in the latter 
case is sufficiently apparent from the history of the whole 
heathen world Truths which we, living in the light of 
the gospel, are able to reduce clearly from the visible ope- 
rations of the natural or moral world, are scarcely dream- 
ed of by those, who have no higher light than comes from 
these operations, to guide them. When we speak of Natu- 
ral Religion, we speak of that system of truth which it 
comes within the scope of unperverted reason to develop, 
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independently of any superfiatural revelation—not the 
result which has actually been reached wherever Reason 
has been thrown altogetiier upou her own resources. 

But we are prepared now to advance into a region of 
brighter light—not indeed to sit at the feet of another 
teacher, but to take from the same teacher, God, lessons of 
clearer and broader import But the question, which 
here urges itself upon us, is, Whether that which claims to 
be, really is, an authentic revelation from God ; for even a 
doubt on this point would effectually disqualify us from 
becoming learners in the schoo! of Clirist Happily there 
is no ground for any such doubt—ihe evidence of the Di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures of both the Old and the 
New Testaments, isso extended, so varied, so incontroverti- 
ble, that it cannot fail to be accepted by any mind that is 
open to the light. The Bible, though it comes to us in a 
single volume, it took a long succession of ages to produce; 
and during that whole period, the light was all the time 
growing brighter; the revelations were becoming fuller 
aud clearer and more minute; and the beginning, when 
compared with the end, seemed as the morning dawn to 
the brightness of noonday. 


The office of Revelation may be regarded as twofold— 


to give greater clearness and amplitude to the truths of 
Natural Religion, and to deliver another set of truths, 
accommodated to the most pressing exigencies of our na- 
ture, which the highest human reason hal never even ap- 
proached. 

I say, then, Revelation has illustrated more amply 
that system which we find engraven in outline upon tie 
works and ways of God that come witliin our observation, 
and especially upon the constitution ot our own nature. 
Here the attributes of God are not only proclaimed but 
illustrated by manifold facts of the deepest signiticanee— 
all his natural and all his moral attributes;—his omnip- 
otence and omnipresence and omniscence and iminutabil- 
ity, his infinite justice, holiness, goodness, mercy, wisdom 
and faithiulness, are all so Juminously and impressively 
displayed, that whoever would remain unconvineed, must 
actually bar the doors of his understanding. So, too, 
whatever darkness had previously hung over the future is 
here dissipated—inan’s immortal existence Is a pronounced 
fact ; and as much probably is revealed in respect to the 
manner of it, as the present immature state of his faculties 
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would enable him to comprehend The rule of human 
duty also is presented in its application not only to ail the 
details of the outward life, but even to the most hidden 
movements of the soul; anl with thisas identified the 
great dovtrine of human responsibility as it is to be real- 
ized in the rewards and punishments of the world to come. 
In short there is not a truth upon which Nature and Rea- 
son have shed a ray of light, that is not fully illuminated 
by this light from above, and brought out in its just pro- 
portions and relations. 


‘ > 


3ut Revelation has only partly fulfilled ber mission 
when she has confirmed and amplitied the truths of natural 
Religion—she has another and still higher oilice to per- 
form,—that of putting us in possession of a new set of 
truths, from which the veil had never before been with- 
drawn, but which yet are of vital importance to our in- 
mortal well being. Man, if not altogether heed!ess of the 
operations of his own spirit, must be conscious tint, as a 
sinner, he stands in fearful relations to the Divine justice, 
and that unless those relations can be changed, the threat- 
ened punishment cannot be averted — So also he must be 
sensible tha? he is the subject of a moral malady, wiich, if 
left to itself, must inevitably work out a terrible death. 
The sinner takes counsel of the world within as to tl 
possibility of es “aping the threatened doom: but the re- 
sponse seems cheerless and forbidding He asks the sun 
and the moon and all those bright orbs that people in- 


a) 


mensity, and then passes to the coustiturion oc the moral 


world and inquires of ‘hat, whether a siafal berag can be 
changed into a boly one; whether a violated law can 
maintain its honors in any other way than by the execu- 
tion of the penalty which it has ordained ; and in each case 
nothing comes back to inspire the shadow of a hope,—wu- 
less, indeed, it be founded in the fact that the same mercy 
that protracts the sinner’s /ife, may possibly devise some 
way of saving his sow/ But amidst all the darkness that 
clouds is prospects, under the best teachings of uature, 
there stands out before biin, in letters of light, that great 
truth, that “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth tn s.im might not 
perish but have everlasting life” Here the problem,— 
liow God can be just, and yet the justifier of the unzodly, 
is solved. Here is made the most ample provision for 
lifting away the burden that oppressed the guilty con- 
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science; for striking at the root of that moral malady 
which was itself the germ of an eternal death ; for bringing 
light from the third heavens down into the dark valley, 
and delivering to the soul a passport to immortal glory 
which will be recognized and honored on the connecting 
points between the two worlds. And superadded to all 
this is the provision for the resurrection of the body and 
the restoration of the union between it and the seul by 
which it had been inhabited; thereby securing complete 
identity, notwithstanding the transition from earth to 
Heaven. While this is to be reckoned as part of the 
grand result of the mediation of Christ, it may be consider- 
ed as identified more immediately with his personal tri- 
umph over the grave; for he rose as the grand representa- 
tive of his people. 

Thus I have defined very imperfectly the range of 
thought, which Theology presents to the items inquirer. 
I have only glanced at the leading topics, as my design 
has been rather to put you upon a glorious track, than to 
point out to you all the treasures which you will find in 
following it. Possibly it may occur to you that, inasmuch 
as revealed religion is partly a republication of the reli- 
gion of nature, ina more luminous and extended form, 
therefore you can afford to dispense with all the teaching 
that is outside of Revelation. But herein you certainly 
mistake. There are certain great principles of Natural 
Religion, such as the existence of a God, and the fact that 
there is an essential difference between right and wrong, 
which you are obliged to receive as a preparation for your 
examining the inspired word; and let me say, you study 
the Bible to the greatest advantage, when you study it in 
connection with the teachings of Nature, and see how the 
one is illustrated and confirmed by the other. Be it so, that 
every thing is bound up in Christianity,—that here is the 
only light in which we can walk far, or securely—yet God 
has given no light that is to be reckoned as a supernumerary 
—whatever source of knowledge he has opened to us, we 
are bound to avail ourselves of, always remembering that 
whatever will not endure the test of his own Revelation, 
cannot be accepted as of Divine authority. 

Let me next suggest a few thoughts in regard to the 
spirit with which our theological inquiries should be prose 
cuted. Certainly this work should be performed with 
profound reverence. 
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For how can it be otherwise, when it brings us in direct 
contact with infinite wisdom and truth and purity? We 
are seeking light from the Fountain of all light; from the 
Being who made and upholds the world ; who presides in 
the administration of Providence; and who breathed his 
spirit upon prophets and apostles, thus constituting them 
infallible in their deliverances to the world. And then 
the truths concerning which we inquire are in their very 
nature sacred—they relate to the being and character of 
the High and Holy One; to objects and interests that cast 
into the shade every thing earthly ; and especially to our 
own immortal well being, in connection with the mediator- 
ial economy of the Son of God. These truths, moreover, 
have been revealed to the world through a prolonged di- 
vine agency, and in some of them have been embodied 
that most momentous of all facts, the death of the Lord 
Jesus. They are the themes which, above any other, 
have given direction to the contemplations of the saints, 
during their pilgrimage, in all ages; and which they have 
carried with them to heaven, to study in that brighter light 
that shines from the eternal throne—nay, they are the 
themes which call forth the most intense and admiring re- 
gards of angels. Surely, then, we may never approach 
them but in the spirit of deepest reverence; he who di- 
rects his thoughts towards them in a careless and undevout 
frame of feeling, will not only fail of accomplishing any 
good object by his inquiries, but will actually provoke 
God, under cover of attempting to honor him. 

Let me say, in the next place, our Theological Inquiries 
are to be pursued with a child-like docility. When we 
place ourselves under the guidance of mere human teachers, 
we do not feel bound to receive implicitly all that they 
may communicate ; we do not consider that we infringe 
upon their rights or reflect upon their dignity, if, in our 
own minds at least, we sometimes question the correctness 
of their positions and repose in different conclusions from 
those to which they would conduct us. And the reason 
is, that they are fallible like ourselves; they may indeed 
have had a higher intellectual training, and may have ac- 
tually reached a point of culture far exceeding our own; 
and yet, because they share the common imperfection of 
humanity, their judgments may be fairly reviewed, and. 
sometimes, no doubt, they will requireto be reversed. But 
far otherwise is it in the case to which I refer; here we 
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sit at the feet of a Teacher in the highest sense infallible— 
for in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
What we have todo then, in taking lessons from this 
Fountain of truth, is to bring ourselves into the most 
teachable of all attitudes, and receive each divine announce- 
ment without even secretly admitting the possibi//ty of 
erroror mistake. We may, indeed, scrutinize the claims of 
the Bible to be a divine revelation as closely as we will, 
the more closely, the better, but that point once settled we 
have nothing to do but'to ascertain the true meaning of 
the record, and to open our minds and hearts for its recep- 
tion. Possibly we may find that which is little in harmo- 
ny with our own previous judgments, or that which 
involves mysteries unfathomable by any human mind; 
but in either case, in any case, we are to accept the Revela- 
tion just as freely and as fully as if there were nothing in 
it to transcend our comprehension. 

Equally important is it that this work should be pros- 
ecuted with persevering earnestness. No great and good 
object is ever accomplished without well directed ant 
vigorous effort—not even in any department of human 
learning are high attainments ever made, independently of 
the due application of the faculties—and surely this remark 
applies, with greatly increased force, tothe study of those 
subjects of incomparably higher interest which theology 
includes. There may indeed be some very general know- 
ledge of these subjects acquired without much pains-taking ; 
in every religious community the very atmosphere is more 
or less impregnated with the letter as well as the spirit of 
evangelical truth; and one can scarcely live in such a 
community without becoming more or less conversant 
with some of the forms of Christian doctrine. But this 
familiarity with words and phrases, while their import is 
scarcely understood, is something quite different from those 
clear, well arranged, well digested views, which are gained 
only as the result of deep and earnest contemplation. In 
order to their attainment it is essential that the mind should 
be brought to act in view of the importance of the object ; 
that the several faculties should be wakened, each to its 
appropriate exercise ; and that, from time to time, there 
should be some definite result, as the starting point ona 
new course of inquiry. And this leads me to say that 
there must not only be earnestness, but that earnestness 
that endures; instead of waning and dying, it must be 
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constantly waxing stronger, under its own exercise. Mean- 
while, all the helps that are within reach, should be vig- 
orously and carefully applied, either in stimulating the 
faculties or directing them to their appropriate ends. Such 
a course cannot fail to bring into the mind rich and con- 
stantly increasing stores of theologieal knowledge 

Let me say again, that I do not lose sight of the fact 
that a large portion of even educated Christian men pass 
their lives in other professions and employments than 
that of the ministry. Of course it is not to be expected 
that the measures of ther devotion to Theological Inquiries 
should come up to that of those, by whom such inquiries 
are pursued as part of professional duty—still I maintain 
that it devolves upon every Christian, especially every one 
who belongs to a “Society of Religious Inquiry,” to labor 
steadily, diligently, perseveringly, according to the facil- 
ities that God has given him, to build himself up in the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

I only add, under this branch of my subject, that all our 
efforts for the attainment of theological knowledge should 
be put forth in a spirit of deep dependence on God's all- 
sufficient grace. Weare indeed to realize our dependence 
on Ged in everything, remembering that without bis 
crowning blessing, nothing to which we address ourselves 
can, ever prosper. And to nothing does this apply more 
strikingly than to the investigation of divine truth. We 
need the Spirit’s quickening influence that our minds may 
be invigorated for the work. We need his guiding influ- 
ence, that we may be led into legitimate processes of 
thought, and finally to right conclusions. We need his 
guarding influence, that we may not be left to stray away 
from his commandments in a professed endeavor to find 
them. We need his ¢lluminating influence, that the truth 
may not be in us merely as matter for the intellect to act 
upon, but may fall asa truly spiritual light upon the 
soul. Let us not attempt to move a step forward in this 
work, except as the path is opened for us, and we are led 
along in it, by a gracious hand. Let us, amidst our most 
earnest inquiries, often breathe forth the prayer, “Open 
thou our eyes, and we shall behold wondrous things out 
of thy law ;” and in answer to this prayer, we may ex- 
pect that our minds will become more and more the deposi- 
Vou. XVIII. No. 70. 35 
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tories of that truth, which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

Another point that seems legitimately involved in my 
general subject, is the dangers that pertain to Theological 
Inquiry. The fact that there is so much that is praise- 
worthy in the object contemplated, is no security against 
danger ; for there is no object so good but that it may be 
pursued in a wrong way, or may be perverted to unwor- 
thy purposes. I will present three distinct sources of 
danger, against which the inquirer after divine truth 
should be upon his guard. 

I say then, in the first place, there is danger that he will 
stumble at what are commonly called the mysteries of the 
Bible. Human reason naturally aspires to the knowledge 
of things beyond its grasp; and hence sometimes it rejects 
particular truths because they involve other truths which 
it cannot comprehend ; and sometimes it gathers, amidst 
the darkness in which it plants itself, an argument for the 
rejection of the whole system of which the mystery in 
question forms a part. If I mistake not, a little reflection 
will at least suggest a doubt whether the common state- 
ment that the Bible demands our faith in mysteries is not 
to be received with some qualification. For just think 
what constitutes a mystery—a mystery is something not 
yet revealed ; and, of course, until it is revealed, it cannot be 
a legitimate object of faith. As an example, take the 
doctrine of divine and human agency in the work of 
man’s moral renovation. What is the revealed truth 
here that we are required to believe; and what the mys- 
tery, of which we must necessarily remain in ignorance? 
The truth is, that while man works out his salvation, 
God works within him both to will and to do; and this 
truth is authenticated, not only by the clearest deliveran- 
ces in God’s word, but to some extent by our own con- 
sciousness also; so that we have the highest possible 
reasons for receiving it. The mystery lies in the manner 
in which this result is accomplished ; in the point of contact 
between the human and the divine ; in the commingling 
of man’s free agency with God’s efficient agency—at this 
point the highest human reason stands confounded—and 
of course there can be no faith where there is no revelation. 
And in all cases the obligation to faith terminates where 
the revelation terminates. The true state of the case 
then would seem to be this, that though we are required 
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to believe truths which involve mysteries, inasmuch as 
these truths are matter of divine revelation, yet the mvys- 
teries involved are not objects of faith; nay it is impossible 
that they should be, because they are yet among the 
unrevealed secrets of Omniscience. 

T say then, if you would prosecute your Theolozicsl 
Inquiries successfully, take need that theso called mysterivs 
of the Bible do not prove a rock of offence to you While - 
you make haste to be wise up to the full measure of. what 
is written, be careful that you never attempt to be wise 
above that which is written. Endeavor in every case to 
ascertajn the limit of the Revelation, and there wait 
patiently and reverently, till you can prosecute your in- 
vestigations in the brighter light of Heaven. 

Closely connected with the danger already noticed is 
another—I mean that of obscuring the glory of revealed 
truth by a doubtful and dreamy philosophy. I would not 
indeed deny to true philesogh her legitimate office in 
the department of Theology. —fet her labor as earnest! 
as she will in developing and establishing the great princi- 
ples of right, and in illustrating the harmony of these 
re and tracing their connection with each other ; 

ut let her not presume to interfere by her speculations 
with any of the well authenticated teachings of God ; nor 
yet to gather a dense mist around that which he has left in 
bright sun-light, thus carrying doubts, and even absolute 
scepticism, into minds not fortified against such insidious 
influences You have only to look into the Theological 
Literature of Germany, and I regret to be obliged to add, 
into some works that dishonor the literature of our own 
country, to see how Philosophy has preyed upon Christiani- 
ty till she has reduced her to the merest skeleton. There 
are systems still baptized with the Christian name that 
scarcely bear a distinctive feature of the religion of Jesus ; 
and in such achievements as tlese, proud, false Philosophy 
recognizes soine of her greatest triumphs. But restassured 
that is not true Philosophy that ventures to invade even 
remotely the territories of revealed truth If any thing 
bearing this venerable name asks you to adopt any article 
into your creed, not in full harmony with the law and 
the testimony, you may be certain that it is an enemy 
that is tempting you. 

Yet another danger that besets the path of the theolog- 
ical inquirer, is that of contemplating divine truth out of 
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tts legitimate proportions. It is true, that God has not re- 
vealed his truth to us in the form of a system—that would 
have been inconsistent with the progressive type it assum- 
ed, as well as with the general economy of the Divine 
Providence. But there is system in it, the highest degree 
of system, notwithstanding. To the contemplative mind, 
its truths all arrange themselves in beautiful. proportions, 
each holding its own place, and each ministering to the 
force of every other and the harmony of the whole. 
Hence it follows that the system, in order to accomplish 
the end for which it is designed, must be accepted in all 
the variety of its parts, and iv the relations they sever- 
ally bear to each other. But who needs be told that hu- 
man nature sometimes shows itself averse to the labor of 
adjustment; that men have their hobbies in religion, as 
weil as every thing else; and that by reason of this ten- 
dency, Christianity is often made to appéar as a one-sided 
thing, and thus is bereft of its power to meet many of the 
necessities of our condition. To adduce but a single ex- 
ample, and that a case, to which I have already referred in 
another connection—there are those who dwell so exclu- © 
sively upon the grace of God in the conversion and sanc- 
tification of men, that the doctrine of moral agency is 
completely overlooked, and man becomes nothing better 
than a mere piece of inert mechanism, moved by divine im- 
pulse; while, on the other hand, there are not a few who 
so disproportionately exalt the human faculties as to ex- 
clude altogether the need of any divine interposition It 
is quite possible that both these classes may assent theor- 
etically to the entire proposition that recognizes the neces- 
sity of both a divine and haman agency; and yet the 
views of each are so concentrated upon one side, to the 
exclusion of the other, as to have all the effect of positive 
error. In all your inquiries after God’s truth, be careful 
that you repose in nothing as truth that is inconsistent 
with any other part of revelation. The system must be 
contemplated, not only in the separate elements that go to 
constitute it, but also asa whole, after it is thus constituted ; 
and nothing can be accepted as a legitimate part that goes 
to disturb the general harmony. 

lt only remains to notice, very briefly, the ends which 
Theological Inquiry, when properly conducted, is fitted 
to accomplish. These ends have respect to our intellectuul 
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and moral improvement, and our consequent happiness 
and usefulness. : 

It is the nature of earnest thought to quicken and en- 
large the faculties which it brings into exercise The 
study of any department of science produces its effect, not 
merely in adding to the stock of knowledge, but in in- 
creasing the power of intellectual action, and facilitating 
the mind's grasp of any subjects, that come within its 
range. And of no branch of study is this more true than 
Theology. The truths which it presents to our contem- 
plation have respect, primarily, to the Being who gave us 
our faculties, and who, through the very constitution of 
our nature, has indicated his will that we should subject 
them, as far as we can, to careful culture. It is impossible 
that these truths should be studied in their mutual rela- 
tions, especially that the study of them should be incor- 

rated into the habits of the daily life, but that the mind 
will be all the time gathering to itself fresh power, while 
its rich and enduring treasures of thought are proportion- 
ally enlarged. And as the illuminating influence of these 
truths comes into the intellect, there is reason to hope that 
their sanctifying influence may penetrate the heart, thus 
bringing about a well-proportioned growth of tle whole 
inner man. ‘These are the very truths which God’s Holy 
Spirit uses in carrying forward his life-giving and trans- 
forming work; and as the intellectual, in the order of na- 
ture, has the precedence of the moral, so in proportion as 
the truth is lodged in the mind; have we reason to hope 
that it will exalt and purify the moral nature, and exert, 
also, a controlling influence upon the life. 

And need I say that, in the train of these blessed effects 
upon the character, will follow a proportionate degree of 
happiness and usefulness? For it cannot be but that the 
union of a mind thoroughly furnished with God's truth, 
with a heart deeply imbued with its living power, must be 
the pledgé of the highest enjoyment known to mortals; 
and that enjoyment is the harbinger of something infinite- 
ly brighter and richer, in the world to come. I fully be- 
lieve that many an individual receives the impress of the 
Divine image, and goes up through the heavenly portals, 
whose knowledge of divine truth scarcely reaches beyond 
the cardinal doctrine of redemption by the blood of Christ ; 
but we surely cannot doubt, that he who has made large 
attainments in divine knowledge, and has acquired a cor- 
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responding conformity to the divine will, will be propor- 
tionally exalted in the world of glery. And such a one, 
too, will be a model of Christian usefulness. Wherever he 
moves, the spirit of the Bible, the spirit of an enlightened, 
earnest, active piety will hang upon his footsteps and 
brighten his course ; and there is good reason to hope that, 
when he stands in the Judgment to receive his final recom- 
pense, he will meet large numbers, who, through his in- 
fluence, had been guided to heaven. 

To the members of the Society, by whose request I am 
performing this service, I beg to offer my hearty congrat- 
ulations in view of the combined advantages here secured 
to them for both intellectual and Christian culture. First 
of all, your lot is cast in one of the brightest, loveliest 
spots in creation; where nature, by her beauties and her 
bounties, is constantly appealing to your gratitude as well 
as delivering lessons of truth and wisdom. Then the In- 
stitution, in which your training is going forward, is hon- 
ored, not only by the high endowments of those who are 
now more immediately charged with its interests, but 
through the memories of other illustrious men, who, after 
having labored faithfully and efficiently here, have fallen 
asleep. And while your intellectual interests are thus 
carefully provided for in the general economy of the Insti- 
tution, neither is your moral and spiritual well-being over- 
looked ; and part of the provision for this branch of your 
education lies in the existence of this very Society, which 
I have come hither to address. And now what remains 
but that, with these high advantages, you go forward to 
ry ad high attainments in knowledge and virtue. 

et diligence, in the culture of the mind, be accompanied 
with equal diligence in the culture of the heart; and let 
each form an invigorating and healthful ministration to 
the other. Be fellow-helpers, especially in regard to all 
the objects and interests which your Society contemplates, 
that thus you may impress yourselves, in a benign and 
elevating influence, upon one another’s characters, while 
you make provision for a goodly representation of your- 
selves in the characters of those who come after you. Re- 
member that your mission in the world, is to do good; 
that the training, through which you are now being car- 
ried, is designed to qualify you for doing good; and that 
each day of your sens ae life tells upon the grand result. 
May God grant that a glorious future may open upon you, 
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which shall associate itself with your grateful remem- 
brances of this Institution, and be crowned with the bene- 
dictions of many, whom you shall have guided to heaven! 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
By Rev. J. H. W. Sruckensere, A. M. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ON the 21st of January, 1530, the Emperor, Charles V, 
issued a proclamation from Bologna, appointing the 8th 
of April as the day for the assembling of the Diet, at 
Augsburg. This date was afterwards changed to the Ist 
of May, though the first meeting of the Diet did not take 
place till the 20th of June. The object of the Diet was, 
to provide means for prosecuting the war against the 
Turks, and also to consider the religious questions of the 
day, with a view of restoring peace and unity to the church. 
This proclamation was received by the Elector of Saxony, 
on the 11th of March. . On the 14th he sent a copy of it 
to Luther, Jonas, Bugenhagen and Melanchthon, with the 
request that, as the Diet was to take the place of a general 
council, or national assembly, they should draw up articles 
on those doctrines and practices, on which there was any 
dispute, so that they might know definitely what course to 
pursue in the discussion of the religious questions before 
the Diet. As the Elector expected the Diet to meet very 
soon, he requested them to prepare the articles immediate- 
ly and bring them to him at Torgau onthe 21st. These 
articles are commonly called the Torgau articles, because 
they were presented to the Elector at that place. As 
these articles* have long been lost, there has been much 
dispute as to their real nature. Many supposed that they 
were the Schwabach articles, called the Torgau articles, 
because the same were there presented to the Elector. 
But this is not the case. As the Schwabach articles were, 
however, used by the theologians in preparing the Torgau 


*Forsteman lately discovered some articles which are supposed to be 
those, presented at Torgau, though it is not vertuin that they are. 
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articles, and also in preparing the Augsburg Confession, it 
will be well here to consider their origin. 

The Landgrave Philip of Hessia, being desirous of 
uniting all the Protestants, succeeded in bringing about a 
conference between the Wittenberg theologians and 
Zwingli and some of his adherents at Marburg in October, 
1529. After violent disputes, which served rather to 
widen the breach, the Landgrave requested Luther to 
draw up articles, showing on what points the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians agreed. Fifteen articles were drawn up which, 
after some slight alterations, suggested by the Zwinglians, 
were signed by the theologians of both parties. These 
are commonly called the Marburg articles. 

Whilst the Landgrave was thus attempting to unite 
the Protestants among themselves, the Elector of Saxony 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg met in Schleiz to con- 
sider the best means of forming a union between the 
Protestants to protect themselves against any attacks that 
might be made by the Papists. As their object was to 
protect the doctrines of the Gospel, it was decided not to 
admit any one into the proposed union who did not agree 
with them in doctrine. Luther and the other Wittenberg 
theologians were accordingly requested to prepare articles 
of faith, which were to form the doctrinal basis of the 
union and which were to be presented at the convention to 
be held in Schwabach in Oct. 1529. The Marburg articles 
had just been prepared, but as the Zwinglians could adopt 
them as well as the Lutherans, they would not do for the 
re a9 union, from which the Zwinglians were to be 
excluded. Still they were used by the theologians in pre- 
paring the articles for the Schwabach convention. All in 
them that looked like concessions to the Zwinglians ‘was 
rejected, and such additions were made, as the occasion, for 
which they were intended, seemed to demand. Seventeen 
articles were thus prepared which were presented (though 
not adopted) at Schwabach. They are commonly called 
the Schwabach articles. 

Some one obtained these articles and published them, 
contrary to the desire of Luther. Some three or four of 
the Catholic theologians at Augsburg during the Diet re- 
published the articles with notes, ‘attributing them to 
Luther, as his Confession prepared for the Diet. Luther, 
therefore, ublished the cade with a Preface, in which 
he denies het they were intended for the Diet, and that he 
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was their only author, though he says that he helped to 
prepare them*. 

Whilst there is considerable difference between some of 
the articles of the Augsburg Confession and those of 
Schwabach, there is so much similarity, that the latter 
evidently exercised much influence in the formation of the 
former, and must be regarded as one of the principal 
works, lying at the basis of the Augsburg Confession. 

The Elector’s request to the Wittenberg theologians to 
prepare articles for the Diet, would not have been compli- 
ed with, if they had merely presented him the Schwabach 
Articlesat'l'orgau. They, therefore, prepared new artielest 
both in the doctrines and practices which they had adopted, 
and presented the same to the Elector at Torgau. These 
articles satisfied the Elector, and the intention was to 
present them to the Diet. 

On the 8rd of April the Elector left Torgau for Augs- 
burg, taking with him Luther, Spalatin, Jonas and Me- 
lanchthon. Onthe journey Melanchthon prepared a Preface 
to the Torgau articles which was finished by the time they 
reached Coburg. Luther was left at this city, while the rest 
continued their journey and arrived in Augsburg on the 
2nd of May. 

The Emperor did not come to Augsburg as soon as was 
expected, and the Diet did not open till the 20th of June, 
seven weeks after the arrival of the Elector. The original 
intention of presenting the Torgau Articles to the Diet 
was, therefore, changed, and new Articles were prepared 
which were afterwards called the Augsburg Confession. 

It is not so difficult to determine what works were used 
in preparing the Confession. The Schwabach and Torgau 
Articles were the principal documents used. The various 
Protestant princes had requested their theologians to 
prepare articles for the Diet, and all these articles were 
considered in preparing the Confession, after it was decided 
by the Princes to present but one Confession, and not a 
separate one by each Prince. 

The question of the authorship of the Augsburg Con- 
fession is not so easily decided. It is well worth while to 


*“War ist’s dass ich solche Artickel hab stellen helffen (denn sie sind 
nit von mir allein gestellet).” 


+This is evident from a letter of the Elector to Luther, dated May 
llth 1530. 
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investigate the matter thoroughly, because the most er- 
roneous views on the subject prevail very extensively. 
But how can the question of the authorship be decided ? 
Surely not by citing the views of modern writers on the 
subject, but by going back to the very times, when the 
Confession was prepared. The greatest authorities on this 
subject are the letters and other documents, written by 
Luther, Melanchthon, the Elector of Saxony, Spalatin and 
others during the Diet at Augsburg. These are the docu- 
ments, therefore, which must be used in deciding this 
question ; and they are so abundant and clear, that their 
careful examination leaves no doubt on the subject. 

It is natural to suppose that Luther’s part in the great 
Reformation was such as to entitle him to, take a very 
prominent part in preparing the Confessions of the church, 
especially the greatest of all, the Augsburg Confession. 
And it is very common in Europe and in this country to 
represent the Confession as chiefly Luther’s work ; or as if 
it had been prepared by Melanchthon with the constant 
advice and assistance of Luther; or as if Luther had, at 
least, expressed his hearty approval of the Confession be- 
fore it was presented to the Diet. Ruckert *mentions the 
fact that in 1854 the Lutherstiftung in’ Leipsig published 
the Confession with this title-page: Dr. Martin Luther's 
Augsburgische Confession. “Dr. Guericke in his Symbolik 
states that the Confession was prepared by Melanchthon 
with the constant advice of Luther. E. F. Leopold in 
Herzog’s Eneyclop, Artikel “Augsb. Conf.” states that 
Luther approved the Confession before it was presented 
to the Diet. Similar views prevail extensively in this 
country. Dr. Schmucker (Lutheran Manual p. 25) and 
Dr. Krauth (vangelical Review, Jan. 1867 p. 63) both 
think that the Confession received Luther’s approval before 
being presented to the Diet. In the “Lutheran and Mis- 
sionary” of Ieb. 14, a correspondent, who thinks himself 
capable of writing a detailed history of the Augsburg 
Confession, speaks of that Confession as set forth by 
Luther and his associates. And one of the Editors of the 
“Lutheran Observer,” March 1st, speaks of “Luther and his 
noble compeers in the Reformation” as giving “their testi- 


Rueckert: “Luther's Verhacltniss Zum Augsburgischen Bekenntniss” 
—an excellent pamphlet of 33 pages, giving, from documents wrtiten 
during the Diet, the true relation sustained by Luther to the Aurgsburg 
Coutessivn. 
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mony to the truth in the Augsburg Confession.” Many 
other evidences of the extensive prevalence of such views 
might be given; but these are sufficient. We hope it will 
not be regarded presumptuous if, in spite of these authori- 
ties, we declare that these views have no historical basis 
whatever. Luther can in no sense be regarded as the 
author of the Confession ; he gave no advice whatever on 
any article of the Confession ; he did not see the Confes- 
sion, and consequently could not give it his approval, 
before the Confession was presented to the Diet. It is, 
therefore, wrong to ascribe the work, or any part of it to 
Luther. 

The work of preparing the Confession was committed to 
Melanchthon. He, however, performed it with the con- 
stant advice and assistance of the other Protestant theolo- 
gians at Augsburg, who carefully examined and discussed 
every article.* But the counsellors of the Princes also had 
a hand in its preparation. This fact is stated by Schnepf, 
one of the theologians of the Prince of Hessiat, and the 
delegates of the city of Nurnberg in their reports state 
that the old Chancellor Dr. Bruck, at one time had the 
document and was arranging some parts of it. The Con- 
fession must, therefore, be regarded as the work of the 
Protestant theologians at Augsburg and the counsellers of 
the Princes; but so prominent was the part talten by 
Melanchthon in its preparation, that it was generally re- 
garded as his work. Luther himself speaks of it as Me- 
lanchthon’s work ; and Melanchthon afterwards treated it 
just as he did the other works, of which he was exclusively 
the author. 

Luther at first supposed that the Torgau articles were 
to be presented to the Diet, and for some time knew nothing 
about the new Confession Melanchthon was preparing at 
Augsburg. The first intimation he had of this was from 
a letter written to him by the Elector of Saxony on the 
llth of May. The document, as it then was, was sent to 
Luther with the request to review it and write on the 
margin any alterations which he might desire to have 
made. The Elector also requests Luther to send it back 
immediately. Melanchthon sent a letter to Luther at the 
Same time, in which he says: “Our Apology will be sent 


*Fifteen Protestant theologians were present at Augsburg. 
tCyprian Historie d. Augsh. Confess p. 66. 
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to you; it is however rather a Confession. For the Emper- 
or has no time to hear long discussions. I have, however, 
said what I thought it most useful and necessary to teach. 
With this object in view I have embraced nearly all the 
articles of faith ; for Eck has disseminated quite poisonous 
and fiendish ealumnies respecting us, which I desired to 
refute. You will judge of the whole document according 
to your spirit.” This is an important letter, as it shows 
that the original plan of presenting an Apology, or defence 
of their doctrines, was abandoned, and that the document 
gradually assumed the form of a Confession; but even 
when finished it was not strictly a Confession, but_rather 
a Confession and Apology combined. It was however, 
during its preparation, generally called an Apology; and 
even after 1t was presented, Luther still called it that. 

The Elector’s letter to Luther rather surprises us. It 
is evident that Luther was to have no opportunity for ex- 
tensive alterations, or suggestions. These were to be only 
in the shape of marginal notes. And then but little time 
was given him to consider so important a document, as he 
was requested to send it back immediately. As might be 
expected, Luther’s reply* was very brief: “I have read 
Master Philip’s Apology, which pleases me very well, and 
I do not know how to improve or alter it ; nor would this 
be proper, as I cannot step so gently, nor so silently. 
May Christ our Lord give his assistance, that it may pro- 
duce much and great fruit, which we hope and pray, 
Amen.” This letter contains all Luther’s advice and as- 
sistance in preparing the Augsburg Confession. And the 
draft of the Apology or Confession, sent him May 11th, 
was the only one he saw, until after the Confession was 
read six weeks later. 

But those who are so anxious to make it appear that 
Luther had more to do with the preparation of the Con- 
fession than was really the case, assert that on the 11th of 
May, the Confession was already finished ; and as he ap- 
proved the document sent him then, he, of course, approv- 
ed the Confession, before it was presented. But this isa 
mistake. The six weeks were spent in diligent work, in 
altering the Confession. There is the most conclusive 
proof, that it was not even materially finished at that time, 
as some assert. For after this time Melanchthon states 


*Dated May 15. 
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repeatedly in his letters that he altered it daily. On the 
22nd of May, he wrote to Luther. “In the Apology we 
alter much every day. The article on vows, which was 
rather meagre, | have taken out, and in its place I have 
put a more explicit exposition. At present 1 am arrang- 
ing the article concerning the power of the keys. I desire 
you to look through the articles of faith ; if you find no 
fault in them, we will draw up the rest; for some things 
must always be changed in them, so that they may be ac- 
commodated to the occasions.” This letter and the arti- 
cles of faith Luther never received* ; but it is evident that 
May 22nd, the Confession could not have been the same 
as May 11th, for had this been the case, Melanchthon 
would not have desired to know whether Luther would 
find any fault with its doctrinal articles, as he already knew 
his views of the draft of May 11th. 

Just after the Confession was read Melanchthon sent a 
copy of it to Luther and wrote to Veit Diedrich, who was 
with Luther, that he should like to know Luther’s opinion 
of the Confession.t This, of course, proves to a demon- 
stration that Luther could not have given his approval of 
the Confession, before it was read. 

Melanchthon evidently wanted Luther’s advice. He 
even wanted to go to Luther, if the Elector would allow 
it ;{ but the Elector did not allow it. And the letter of 
May 22nd, in which he asks for Luther’s views, was not 
permitted to reach Luther. Strange that Melanchthon, 
who earnestly desired Luther’s advice, was not able to get 
it, nor his assistance. But this was not Luther's fault. 

Another thing is very strange. Luther sent many let- 
lers from Coburg to Augsburg, during the preparation of 
the Confession, some of them full of encouragement and 
humor; but, excepting the few words of May 15th, the 
Confession is never mentioned by him, just as if it was a 
matter that did not at all concern, or interest him. But 
this is not all. From the date of the letter of the Elector, 
May 11th, till after the reading of the Confession, Luther re- 
ceived no word from Augsburg respecting the Confession. 
To this must be added the fact that between May 10th and 
June 19th, Melanchthon wrote at least three letters to Lu- 


*See Ruckert p. 24. 
+Cyprian p. 69. 
jSee Melanchthon’s letter to Luther—May 4th. 
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ther,* none of which he received. But why did these let- 
ters fail to reach Luther? ‘The letters to Coburg were 
generally sent by the Elector’s messengers. The messen- 
gers came to Coburg, but they brought Luther no letters. 
In a letter to Spalatin, dated June 30th, Luther states that 
four messengers came to Coburg, none of whom had any 
letters for him. Nor did Melanchthon know what became 
of his letters, as he says, in a letter to Veit Diedrich, June 
23rd: “Nescio, qui fiat, ut non sint perlate.” Ruckert 
thinks they must have been kept in Augsburg, so as to 
keep them from Luther; and this is the only way to ac- 
count for the fact that he never received them. 

The fact that Luther was thus kept in profound ignor- 
ance of what was going on in Augsburg, filled him with 
the most violent wrath, as is indicated by the letters, writ- 
ten by him at this time, and also by Melanchthon’s letters.t+ 
He was so angry, that he wanted to hear no excuses for 
the silence of his friends at Augsburg, and Melanchthon 
requested Diedrith to read to Luther, even against his 
will, a letter which he sent him. Melanchthon was afraid 
to speak to Bruck about Luther’s displeasure, as he him- 
self acknowledges in one of his letters. “And might not 
now the place be discovered where Melanchthon’'s letters 
were kept? The Electoral messengers were to have de- 
livered them, but they never received them. Melanchthon 
does not know what became of them ; he does not venture to 
mention to Bruck his grief about Luther's wrath. May 
nothing be inferred from this? And what excuses may 
those have been, which Luther did not want to receive 
from the Prince Electoral,t on which account he tore the 
letter he had written for him,” (for the Prince Electoral.)§ 

The only legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from 
this investigation, is so very different from what I expect- 
ed when I commenced it, and so contrary to what I wish- 
ed it might be, that I hesitated to adopt it. I have, again 
and again, examined the documents that are decisive on 
the point, and have always come to the same conclusion. 
Historical truth should be more powerful than our own 


*Ruckert, p. 19. 

+ See Melanchthon’s letters to’Luther, dated June 26th and 27th. 

}“Principi juniori, ut petis, scripseram, sed laceravi rursus litteras, ne 
moverem isti ingenio cogitationes, et tum excusationes audirem, quas 
nollem.” 


¢ Ruckert, p. 30. 
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reconceived notions, however much they may be cher- 
ished. If from the documents which are decisive in this 
matter, any other conclusion can be drawn, none will wel- 
come it more heartily than the writer of this article. But 
I think that all who investigate those documents, will find 
this to be their testimony: Luther was intentionally ex- 
cluded from participating in preparing the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which afterwards became the great symbol of the 
Church which bears his name. That he was excluded 
from taking any part in this work, has already been 
proved; that it was done intentionally, is also evident. 
Had the intention been to secure Luther’s active co-opera- 
tion in the matter, it would have been very easy. Coburg 
was three or four days’ journey from Augsburg. The 
Elector’s messengers frequently passed from city to city, 
so that Luther might have been consulted, had this been 
found desirable. The time spent in Augsburg, in prepar- 
ing the Confession, was from May 2nd till June 24th, over 
seven weeks, surely time enough to have given Luther 
more information, respecting the progress of the work, 
than he received; time enough to have sent him more 
drafts of the work as it progressed ; time enough to have 
given him an opportunity to weigh the matter more fully 
than he could possibly do, during the short time he was 
allowed to see the draft of May 11th. And surely, if his 
advice and assistance had really been desired, the greatest 
of all the Reformers ought to have had an opportunity to 
do more than make mere marginal notes on the draft, sent 
him. 

The fact that Luther was intentionally prevented from 
taking any part in preparing the Confession, is beyond 
question. If any one doubts it, let him but study the 
facts and letters of those times, and his doubts will vanish. 
This fact explains so much that is otherwise unaccounta- 
ble. It gives us the reason why Melanchthon was not 
permitted to go to Luther and consult him on the Confes- 
sion, as he desired to do; why his letters were prevented 
from reaching Luther ; to A Luther heard nothing of the 
Confession from May 11th, until after its presentation ; 
why he never mentions it in his letters, while less import- 
ant matters are repeatedly mentioned ; it explains Luther's 
wrath, which was occasioned by the effort to exclude him 
from the knowledge and participation in the great work 
at Augsburg; and this explains Luther’s sharp reply to 
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Melanchthon’s letter of June 27th. In this letter Melanch- 
thon tries to appease Luther, by attempting to show that 
Luther's influence was felt by him, while preparing the 
Confession. He says: “Your advice and consolation have 
never been more needed than at present, since, in the most 
critical matters, we have hitherto followed you as our 
leader.” Luther was still feeling too keenly the treatment 
he had received, to be appeased by such words. He had 
taken no active part in preparing the Confession, and 
therefore he refused to be regarded as its author on ac- 
count of his silent influence. Luther’s reply, June 30th, 
is as follows: “I do not like that part of your letter in 
which you say that you have followed my authority in 
this matter. I will be called nothing, will command noth- 
ing, nor will I be called the author.” 

Luther himself knew very well that he was to take no 
active part in the great work to be done at Augsburg, and 
hence wrote to Link, in Nurnberg, May 8th: “Non ignoro 
me prorsus inutilem esse in hae profectione.” 

The reason for excluding Luther may easily be discov- 
ered. ‘The aim was to restore peace to the distracted 
Church ; but every one knew that Luther was not adapt- 
ed to that work. His method of stating the truth was too 
harsh for that occasion; and, therefore, the work was com- 
mitted to the mild Melanchthon. Had Luther prepared 
the Confession, he would have placed in bolder relief the 
differences between the Papists and the Protestants. The 
Confession, in fact, conceded too much to the Papists to 
please him. Those who denounce this opinion as unlu- 
theran, will have to unlutheranize Luther himself; for 
this was his own opinion of the Confession. After the 
Confession was presented, Melanchthon wrote to Luther, 
asking how much could be conceded to the Papists, for 
the sake of peace? Luther replied that, in his opinion, 
too much had already been conceded. “Accepi Apologiam 
vestram, et miror quid velis, uli petis, quid et quantum sit 
cedendum pontificibus. Pro mea persona plus satis cessum 
est in ista Apologia, quam si recusent nihil video, quam am- 
plius cedere possim, nisi videro eorum rationes et scrip- 
turas clariores, quam hactenus vidi.”* 

On the 22nd of June the Emperor ordered the Protes- 
tants to have their Confession ready by the 24th. They 


* This letter is dated June 30th. 
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requested one day more time, in order to finish the Con- 
fession, but this was refused. Melanchthon, therefore, 
worked at it incessantly to finish it. The Emperor want- 
ed it presented on the 24th, without being read; but at 
the repeated and urgent request of the Protestants, he 
agreed to have it read. But as it was already late on the 
24th, wher he gave this decision, he appointed the next 
day for its reading. On the 25th of June, therefore, the 
German copy was read before the Diet, and both the Ger- 
man and Latin copies were presented to the Emperor. — 

On the 26th of June, Melanchthon sent Luther a copy 
of the Augsburg Confession, which was the first one he 
saw. The Confession was not sent to him to get his ad- 
vice or opinion, but merely for him to read. In the letter, 
accompanying the Confession, Melanchthon says: “We 
have presented our Apology to the Emperor, which we 
herewith send for you to read.” 

As some may desire te examine the proofs of the state- 
ments made in this article, we will give the dates and au- 
thors of some of the most important letters. 

Melanchthon desires to visit Luther, if the Elector will 
allow it. Letter to Luther, May 4th. 

Luther feels that his assistance is not wanted in Augs- 
burg. Letter to Link, May 8th. 

The Apology becomes more like a Confession of faith. 
Melanchthon to Luther, May 10th. 

The draft of May 11th, sent to Luther, with request to 
send it back immediately, and to make all suggestions on 
the margin. “The Elector to Luther, May 11th. 

Luther’s answer to the Elector’s letter, approving the 
Apology (which he thought would be presented in that 
form), but stating that it was milder than he could have 
made it. May 15th. | 

May 22nd, Melanchthon to Luther, stating that the 
Apology was changed much every day (same statement, 
in a letter to Camerarius, dated June 26th), desires Lu- 
ther’s views on the doctrinal articles, and states that the 
articles on abuses had to be adapted to the vccasions, as 
they presented themselves. Letter and articles, not re- 
ceived by Luther. ’ 

Luther fails to receive letters from Augsburg. Luther 
to Melanchthon, June 7th; to Caspar von Tentleben, June 
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19th; to Jonas, June 25th; Melanchthon to Luther, June 
27th. 

Luther’s wrath on account of the treatment received. 
Luther’s letters in June, and those of Veit Diedrich. Me- 
lanchthon to Luther, June 26th and 27th. 

First copy of the Confession, sent to Luther, the day 
after it was read. Melanchthon to Luther June 26th. 

Melanchthon wants to know, how much can be conceded 
to the Papists, and Luther’s reply, that too much has al- 
ready been conceded to them in the Confession. Melanch- 
thon to Luther, June 27th. Luther’s reply, June 30th. 

Some other letters of Luther, Melanchthon, Veit Died- 
rich, Spalatin and others, written during the Diet, also, 
throw some light on the subjects discussed. 


ARTICLE IX. 


PRAYER. 


By E. W. Hvrrer, D. D., Philadelphia. 


In the routine of Christian obligation, there is confessed - 
ly none, that can justly challenge comparison with that 
of PRAYER. However important other duties, this dut 
always occupies the foreground. This is the method, 
established in the beneficent economy of the all-wise 
Creator, for the bestowment of his most distinguished bene- 
fits and blessings. Prayer is hence indissolubly interwov- 
en, alike with the Divine glory, and with man’s best in- 
terests, in time and in eternity. Luther, in one of those 
sententious utterances, for which he was so justly dis- 
tinguished, describes prayer as the Jacob’s ladder, on 
whose ascending rounds the Christian climbs from earth to 
heaven, enters the Holy of Holies, and ont of the inex- 
haustible fulness of God takes grace and strength, to help 
in every time of need. In the Christian system, indeed, 
there is laid upon prayer the utmost conceivable stress, and 
to engage in it, with the concentrated fervor of the heart’s 
fondest and best affections, every possible encouragement 
is afiorded to the Believer. Aye, so essential is prayer 
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deemed toa consistent and holy life here, and ‘to a well- 
founded hope of a blissful immortality hereafter, that 
every one of the Sacred Writers insistson it as a religious 
duty, resulting from man’s most imperious moral and phy- 
sical necessities. The only difficulty we have ever ex- 
perienced in urging prayer, in our pulpit-exhortations, has 
been, to portray its inappreciable benefits with sufficient 
vividness. Cowper said of the great cause of Human 
Freedom, that he “prized it, in his soul's just estimation, 
above all price.” So we regard prayer. No combination 
of figures can compute its value. It challenges the des- 
criptive energies of language to portray. It is not a 
duty merely—it is among man’s most invaluable and ex- 
alted privileges. 

The constituent elements of true and acceptable prayer 
are not always understood. We pray to God, it is true, 
but never acceptably, until from God we reéeive the will 
and the ability to pray. Ilence many pray, who under- 
stand not “how to pray,” nor “what things to pray for,” 
never having been taught, either by John, or by Christ. 
“They ask,” says St. James, “and receive not, because they 
ask: amiss.” The pray er of our Lord’s disciples, therefore, 
to be ¢nsiructed in the nature and methods of prayer, was 
founded upon no misconception of its character. They 
had seen the Baptist, Christ’s illustrious Forerunner, pray, 
and had heard him repeatedly discourse upon the topic to 
his disciples When ‘the Messiah himself appeared—he, 
whose shioe-latchets the Baptist confessed himself unworthy 
to unloose—they saw him, also, set the example, heard 
him, also, inculcate prayer as a duty. The gifts and the 
graces of this most valuable and important attainment, 
they were, hence, themselves ambitious to possess. T hey 
longed for them with a holy covetousness. They felt 
intensely provoked, first by the prayers of the Baptist, then 
by the prayers of Christ, to a laudable imitation. And 
soon an occasion arises, when this desire to be instructed 
in the Divine science of prayer, reaches its climax. “It 
came to pass,” says the Kvangelist, (not by chance, of 
course, but in God's all- directing providence,) “that Jesus 
was praying in a certain place.” The disciples see him, 
doubtless on bended knee, w ith uplifted face, directing the 
orisons of his humility heavenward. hey witness his 
fervor They hear his melting, burning words. They 
look and listen. They are riveted, as by a magic spell, to 
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the spot. But even these learners do all things in season, 
“decently and in order.” They do not interrupt, or dis- 
turb, the praying God-Man. They wait until he has 
“ceased.” But then, inspired by the solemn scene, they 
approach Christ, just as he has come, fresh and glowing, 
from the Throne of the heavenly grace, with the request: 
“Lord, TEACH Us to pray, as John, also, taught his disci- 
ples” —itself the most needful and suggestive petition in 
the power of man to utter. And their prayer is granted. 
Christ doves instruct them “how to pray,” and “whet things 
to pray for,” filling their hearts with the quickening power 
of the Holy Ghost, and their mouths with acceptable 
words. The result of the first lesson was, that sublime 
and most comprehensive of all prayers, known by way of 
contradistinction from all others, as “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

And now, we enter upon the inquiry, fraught alike with 
profit and instruction: What are the constituent elements 
of true and acceptable prayer? And, in the prosecution of 
this inquiry, we propose to consider : 

I. When are we to pray? As to the appropriate sea- 
son for prayer, the Saviour and his holy apostles, by their 
example antl teachings, have happily relieved us of all 
difficulty. The command of Christ 1s, that “men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” The apostle enjoins: 
“Pray without ceasing.” In these recommendations Christ 
and the apostle exhibited their perfect knowledge, not 
only of the mechanism of man’s moral nature, but of the 
various external causes, which influence and control it. 
They well knew, that so deep-rooted is man’s native de- 

ravity—so constant and potent the temptations that beset 
si Al unceasing and untiring the efforts of the arch ad- 
versary of souls to mislead and ruin him—that, to with- 
stand these, demands constant and unremitting correspon- 
dence with God. Hence the injunction, never to cease in 
the diligent and persevering exercise of prayer. Besides, 
there is that in man’s moral economy, which imperiously 
demands unremitting devotion. Prayer is the food, the 
aliment, the life, of the soul. It is the Christian’s “meat 
and drink”—his “vital breath”’—so that the genial sun- 
shine, and the refreshing rain, air, light, food, and repose, 
are not more essential, (made so by the laws of nature,) to 
the maintenance of the physical life, than is prayer neces- 
sary, (made so by the laws of grace,) to the preservation 
of the spiritual life. 
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By this we do not mean to affirm, of course, that the 
Christian is required to spend his entire time in the /or- 
mal act of devotion—that his knee must be always bent, 
and his hand be always lifted up, in prayer, to the neglect 
of other duties and employments. Such a sentiment 
would be preposterous. Our meaning is, that the habit of 
prayer dare not cease. We neither eat, nor sleep, contin- 
ually, but the habit of eating and sleeping we can only 
relinquish, at the cost of life. God does not cause it to 
rain, nor to shine, continually. Drought and darkness 
intervene. But the appointed succession of sunshine and 
shower must continue, or men and beasts would perish. 
So in the economy of prayer. The duties of life—of 
commerce, of business—we are to discharge—but the duty 
of prayer we cannot omit, except at the cost of our spirit- 
ual being. The “moment, therefore, the Christian ceases 
to pray, that moment, because of such cessation, he ceases 
to be a Christian, forasmuch as the nourishment, by which 
his spiritual graces subsist, are no longer received into the 
soul. 

The command to pray “always” and “without ceasing,” 
of course, does not preclude the obligation to the obser- 
vance of stated seasons of devotion. David engaged in 
the formal act of communion with his God three times a 
day, morning, noon, and evening. Daniel did the same, 
under highly adverse circumstances. Christ himself had his 
appointed seasons of prayer. And, we presume, there are 
few experimental professors, if any, without such stated 
times, for seeking the face and favor of God. When these 
are set apart, no secular encroachments should be permit- 
ted to interfere with them. The hour of prayer should be 
punctually observed. Nor should even an unfavorable 
frame of mind superinduce neglect. The indisposition to 
pray, itself furnishes one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of engaging in prayer. When the mind is overcast 
with doubts, faith weak, the heart hard, Satan and the 
world busy, and the whole man is sunk in the slough of 
indifference, if not of despondency and despair—that, in- 
deed, of all seasons, is the most appropriate for coming to 
the Mercy-Seat, that our condition may be changed—that 
God may remove our doubts, dispel our fears, strengthen 
our faith, soften our hearts, and quicken us with might 
and power in the inner man. Besides, if the /etéer of our 
seasons of our devotion be neglected, the spirit itself soon 
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vanishes. But, whilst appointed seasons for prayer are 
indispensable, there are, also, constantly recurring special 
seasons, which call for special supplication. Such are: 
Extraordinary providences, deep afflictions, strong temp- 
tations, bitter persecutions, general spiritual declension, 
abounding wickedness, &c. Then should not only indi- 
vidual believers pray, with increased fervor and frequen- 
cy, but Zion herself should arise, en masse, and unite in 
supplications, loud and earnest, that the windows of heav- 
en may be opened, and copious showers of grace may be 
dispensed, causing the streams of salvation to flow and 
overflow, like the periodical emptyings out of the river 
Nile. “When they in trouble did turn, and sought the 
Lord, he was found of them.” “God is my refuge, a pres- 
ent help in trouble.” “The Lord is good, a stronghold in 
the day of trouble.” “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” This, indeed, 
is the gracious and benevolent design of affliction, to drive 
us to the Mercy-Seat, and wo unto him, that despises the 
chastening of the Lord. Hence St. James says: “Is any 
among you afflicted? let him pray.” 

Il. Where to pray ?—is the next point of inquiry. To 
which we answer, As God is confined to no conceivable 
limits, but is “everywhere present, beholding the evil and 
the good,” “unto whom all desires are known”—we can 
conceive of no spot or place, on the habitable globe, from 
which the voice of prayer may not, and ought not, ascend. 
Paul does not restrict prayer to any locality, as is evident 
from his declaration to Timothy: “I will, therefore, that 
men pray everywhere.” Isaac ‘prayed in the open field, 
and was, doubtless, greatly assisted in his devotions by 
the beauties of nature. Jacob offered up a prayer on the 
highway, surrounded by his servants and flocks, in view 
of the dreaded revenge of his brother Esau, and a model 
prayer it was. No learned theologian could indite a bet- 
ter. Peter prayed upon the house-top, as if to bring heav- 
en as near as possible. Paul and his companions, on 
sailing from the port of Tyre, with their wives and chil- 
dren, knelt in prayer on the rugged sea-shore. Not dash- 
ing waves, nor howling winds—not the hard ground, nor 
the impatience of sailors and passengers—furnished any 
obstacles to the outpouring of their desires before God. 
Paul and Silas prayed at midnight in prison. The Jews 
had laid an arrest on their preaching, but not bolts, nor 
bars, not stocks, nor dungeons, could hinder their pray- 
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ing. But here, as in every other condition of life, high 
above them all, towers the god-like form of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. His favorite prayer-room was the lofty and tower- 
ing mountain. There, near to that heaven, whose resplen- 
dent glories, for our sakes, he had abandoned—there, far 
removed from the hum of the busy multitude, beyond the 
ken of persecuting Jew and benighted Gentile—there, high 
up, in his own native element, his temples fanned by the 
unfettered winds of heaven—did the incarnate Son of God 
frequently repair, to pour out his soul before the Father 
in prayer—at the Fountain of Strength, to gather strength 
for the awful conflicts that awaited him. Some men fly 
to the mountains, to escape the hand of justice. Others 
seek their solitude, toconcoct schemes of mischief. Others, 
with better motives, scale their dizzy heights to revel 
in the delights of nature—the Geologist, to examine the 
strata of the rock—the Mineralogist, to collect specimens 
of curious stone for his cabinet—the Botanist, to gather 
plants, and shrubs, and flowers. But 2 higher motive 
than any of these animated our blessed and divine Lord. 
He went apart into the mountains to pray. 

We discover, then, that the advice of the apostle, that 
we pray “everywhere,” is both possible and’ practicable. 
The merchant may pray in his counting-house—the attor- 
ney in his office—the mechanic at his work-bench—the 
farmer, behind his plough—the operative, amidst the clat- 
ter of wheels in the factory—the soldier, in the camp, or 
amidst the terrible din of battlhe—the mariner, tossed to 
and fro on stormy and tempestuous billows. All, all, can 
pray, and are commanded to pray, “always,” and “every- 
where.” And by sucli the words of Paley are delightfully 
realized . 


“The world, thenceforth, becomes a living temple, 
And life itself one continued act of adoration.” 


Far be it from us, however, even so much as to hint 
approval of the conduct of the Pharisees, whose practice it 
was, to stand upon the street-corners, and there utter long 
prayers, “to be seen of men.” The Saviour said of such: 
“They have their reward.” Seeking no higher end, than 
that of being regarded pious by their fellow-men, if the 
attained that, which was problematical, they had the empty 
bauble, o which they aspired. But we can pray unobserv- 
ed by mortal ken, at noon-day, on the highway, in the 
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crowded thoroughfare, by secret ejaculation, by a groan, 
by asigh, by the uprising of the ardent longings of the 
soul—all which prayers the God of grace and truth will 
hear and interpret. Hannah, when she was sorrowful in 
spirit, poured out her soul before the Lord, and yet she 
uttered not an audible word. The Scriptures tell us: 
“Her lips moved, but her voice was not heard.” It was not 
heard on earth, but it was heard in heaven. It did not 
penetrate mortal ears, but it did come up into the ear of 
the ‘Lord of Sabbaoth, and draw down blessings on the 
head of the petitioner. And this was the kind of prayer 
Paul speaks of, when he says: “Likewise the Spirit, also, 
helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what we should 
pray for, as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion with groanings, which cannot be uttered.” 

Let us not, however, lightly esteem the places, specially 
set apart to prayer, by acts of holy consecration. Sucha 
Bethel-spot is the closet, so urgently enjoined by the Mas- 
ter: “Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, and thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly.” How solemn, how becoming, 
the place. Alone in your quiet, peaceful chamber, seclud- 
ed from all human agitations, if communion with the 
Framer of unnumbered worlds! Here there is no motive 
for dissimulation, none for straining after eloquent words, 
with which to win the admiration of the brethren. We 
question, whether any hypocrite ever seeks the solitude of 
the closet, for the place to him is invested with a silent 
awe, which cannot fail to strike terror to his soul. And 
there is the Sanctuary, the house of prayer and praise, 
which a pious Christian liberality has reared and segrega- 
ted from all ordinary or profane uses, so as to leave the 
minds of the worshippers undistracted by associations at 
variance with the sacredness of worship. Here the Lord 
has recorded his transcendent and excellent name. Upon 
Zion’s walls he has written “Holiness wnto the Lord,” and 
here he has engaged to meet with his believing people. 
How amiable its tabernacles!' How delightfully refresh- 
ing its sacred courts! Surely, the prayers, that thence 
ascend, he accepts as grateful incense. And there is the 
Family Altar, around which parents and children, servants 
and guests, simultanecously bend the knee in supplicatory 
praises to him, who is the Parent of us all—the Father of 
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Lights, with whom there is neither variableness, nor 
shadow of turning. Jointly do we receive our blessings. 
It becomes us jointly to acknowledge them. And there is 
the Social Prayer Meeting, held either in the church, or in 
the private dwelling, during the week, or on the S: bath ! 
Hallowed and blest are its influences! Confessedly great, 
too, have been the beneficent results of the memorable 
Union Pr ayer Meetings, that have been held, in these latter 
days, in nearly all the cities and towns of our country— 
among which those held at Fulton Hall, in the City of 
New York, and at Jayne’s Hall, in the City of Philadelphia, 
have been the most marvellous. Here we have seen de- 
nominational differences and distinctions laid as a sacrifice 
on a common altar. Here we have seen, hundreds, often 
thousands, moved by a Divine impulse, supplicating God's 
mercy on the churches, and on an apostate and sin-stricken 
race. Led by a Brainerd, or a Kennard, or a Stuart, the 
prayer, it was most evident, was not, as is too often the 
case, the prayer of ONE man alone, but the prayer of ALL 
present—who, being of one heart, and one mind, have 
united with their leader, seizing upon and appropriating 
his successive utterances as their ow n, and thus, by combi- 
nation and spiritual affinity, causing Ais prayer to become 
a mighty unity in plurality, a mighty plurality in unity. 
Issuing full and fresh from one man’s surcharged spirit, 
the devotional stream of adoration and supplication, as it 
were, has distributed itself abroad over the mighty assem- 
blage of believing worshippers, in innumerable rills, mul- 
tiplying and swelling in their course, until they have con- 
stituted such a confluence of supplication, as has poured 
itself in rolling clouds of incense into the golden censer in 
the hands of the great Intercessor before the Throne. 
Truly, these great Union Prayer-Meetings have been among 
the “he savenly places in Christ Jesus,” spoken of by the 
Apostle, and the Church cannot tooardently pray and long 
for their return. 

I. How to pray ?—is the next point of inquiry. To 
which we answer: The chief and essential element of'ac- 
ceptable prayer, without controversy, is Sincerity. For, if 
this be wanting, all prayer, however beautifully conceived, 
or felicitously ‘expressed, is but a combination of words, 
mechanically uttered—sound, without substance—a shell, 
without a kernel—‘“sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

Vou. XVIII. No. 70. 38 
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How well David comprehended this, when he said: “IfI 
regard iniquity in mine heart, God will not hear me.” 
One of the bitterest indictments which God, by the mouth 
of his prophet Isaiah, wrote against Israel was, that they 
drew nigh unto him with their mouths, and professed to 
honor him with their dips, but were content to keep their 
hearts far from him. How widely different the supplica- 
tions of Paul, whereof he affirms (Romans, 10: 1): 
Brethren, my heart's desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be. saved.” Note here the order of 
cause and effect. First, the “heart’s desire”—then, the 
prayer. The prayer was the offspring of the heart’s de- 
sire. The Scriptures, indeed, on their every page, demand 
sincerity as an indispensable element of acceptable prayer, 
and reprobate its absence as an abomination unto the Lord. 
And how could it be otherwise, siuce the Being suppli- 
cated is the fountain of justice, holiness, and truth, who 
looks not upon the outward appearance, but upon the 
heart, and abhors the sacrifice, in which the heart is not 
engaged ? 

What is prayer, indeed, but the breath of faith, the pulse . 
of the regenerate heart, the direct and necessary outgoing 
and emanation of the quickened spirit. Let the soul be 
effectually touched by Divine grace, and immediately it 
lives, however feebly, and, living spiritually, it must and 
will breathe out its heavenward desires, and this soul- 
breathing is the very essence of prayer. 

Another element of acceptable prayer, and this results, 
in a great degree, from the sincerity of the petitioner, is 
Earnestness. The more ardent our desires, in reference to 
any object, the more vehement will be our pursuit of it. 
“Strive to enter in at the straight gate, for many, 1 say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 
“The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of heav- 
en, and its righteousness” —first, of course, in the order of 
time, and first, also, in the intensity of endeavor. And 
closely allied to this is a holy and unremitting Perseverance. 
The whole tenor of God’s word, indeed, is opposed to 
coldness, formality, listlessness, in prayer. Jacob ex- 
claimed: “I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 
Said the Saviour to his disciples, whilst discoursing on 
this very topic of prayer, and the words constitute part of 
his response to their request to be instructed in prayer : 
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“Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him 
at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three 
loaves, for a friend of mine in his journey is come unto 
me, and I have nothing to set before him? And he from 
within shall answer and say, Trouble me not; the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot 
rise and give thee. I say unto you, though he will not 
rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet, because of his 
importunity, he will rise, and give him as many as he 
needeth.” Not to her faith alone, but also to her persever- 
ance did the Canaaitish woman owe the healing of her 
daughter. The more the multitude rebuked the two blind 
men, sitting by the wayside, and commanded them to 
“hold their peace,” they cried the more, saying, “Have 
mercy on us, O Lord, thou son of David,” until the Lord 
stood still, and had compassion on them, and their eyes 
were opened. In the affairs of this life, how earnest are we 
all, how importunate, how persevering! In quest of the 
corruptible things of earth, men compass sea and land, 
climb mountains and precipices, penetrate climates laden 
with poison and pestilence. If they have favors to ask of 
earthly rulers, they deem no importunity too great. But, 
when asked to aspire to the unutterable and inconceivable 
felicities laid up for Christ’s followers in heaven, then they 
strive for them, if at all, with such a cold and listless un- 
concern. as to afford irrefrgable demonstration, that they 
are agking amiss, it may be with criminal mental reserva- 
tion. And yet this is diametrically at variance with the 
requirements of the Divine law. . 

‘The last essential element of acceptable prayer we shall 
name, is, that it be offered in faith, and in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—tor, if this be wanting whatever other 
elements of acceptance it may possess, it is offered in vain. 
“All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ.” “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” “Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him.” “No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name he will 
give it to you.” “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him, but let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering, for he that wavereth is like a wave of 
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the sea, driven with the wind and tossed, for let not that 
man think that he shall receive any thing from the Lord.” 
“There is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.” We occasionally hear prayers, 
even in this Christian land, from which the holy name of 
Jesus is excluded. They are purposely so framed as to 
accomodate them to Jew, Mohammedan, or Pagan. To 
sucha prayer, however artistically prepared, aud sonorously 
repeated, we have never yet said: “Amen” —and, by God’s 
help, we never will. 

The last point we shall discuss, is. 

IV. For what things to pray ?—The subject-matter of 
a will always, in the very nature of things, be regu- 
ated by the sense of want, which animates the petitioner. 
That, which we most ardently feel our need of, we will be 
morally certain most vehemently to supplicate for. As 
no father gives his son a stone, when he sues for bread, 
nor a scorpion, when he pleads for a fish—so no son will 
entreat for a stone, when he feels his need of bread, nor 
for a scorpion, when his heart desires a fish. The heart, 
therefore, as a general standard, furnishes its own rules. 
But, as the heart, by reason of the apostacy, is evil and 
corrupt, the abode of sinful and depraved passions— 
“deceitful above all things and desperately wicked”—it 
needs to be illumined and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, 
that it may know, “for what things to pray.” “The Spirit, 
also, helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what to, pray 
for as we ought.” “Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit.” “Praying in the Holy (thost.” 

It is, unquestionably, proper to pray for temporal bene- 
fits. Abraham prayed for the health of Abimelech and 
family. Hannah prayed to be blessed with offspring. 
David prayed to be delivered from the hand of Saul, and 
to be protected in his old age. John prayed for the health 
and prosperity of Gaius. But, above and beyond all these, 
is the authority of Christ himself, who has commanded us 
to pray: “Give us this day our daily bread.” In the 
same “Lord’s Prayer,” however, be it observed, are con- 
tained six petitions for spiritual blessings, and only one for 
temporal. The, former, therefore, in the moral esteem of 
the Lord Jehovah, have an immeasurable preponderance, 
and should, also, have in ours. As the soul is of such 
inconceivably higher value than the body—heaven is so 
infinitely more desirable than earth—eternal interests are 
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so inexpressibly more precious than temporal—no Christi- 
an heart will fail to bestow on the former his paramount 
desires. It was the Saviour’s own injunction: “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and its righteousness.” Here is 
an intercessory prayer of Paul in behalf of the Thessaloni- 
cans: “I pray God, your whole spirit, and sou/, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ‘lhe blessings, therefore, for which the Christian 
should, primarily and unceasingly, supplicate—are: For- 
giveness of sin, through the atoning blood of Christ: A 
daily increase of spiritual light and wisdom: A sensible 
growth in grace and an advancing holiness of heart and 
life: An augmented interest in the Gospel scheme of re- 
demption: An increasing tenderness of conscience, and 
aversion toevil: Preparation for the solemnities of Death 
and the Judgment, and a progressive meetness for the 
joys and glories of heaven. If the Christian prays for 
temporal blessings, they should all be subordinated to these, 
that are eternal, and to which, in the “race that is set be- 
fore” him, he should regard the others as mere helps and 
auxiliaries. 

Not for himself only, however, will the Christian pray. 
That would be a seltish prayer. Self-love the Bible no 
where condemns. ‘T'hat God himself possesses, for he is a 
jealous God, and will not give his glory to another. But 
Selfishness is condemned on its every page. “No man 
liveth unto himself.” Hence from the surcharged fulness 
of his own heart, the Christian’s longings go out, in an 
irrepressible spring-tide, after the happiness and salvation 
of others Wherefore Paul exhorts, that “first of all 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for a// men.” And St. James, that we “ pray for 
one another.” Paul covets the prayers of the Thessaloni- 
cans, for himself, and his fellow-apostles, “that the word 
of the Lord may have free course and be glorified.” And 
he also enjoins, that we offer prayers “for kings, and for 
all that are in authority.” To pray for our rulers is, 
therefore, an obligation, derived from the plain precepts of 
the Word of God, nor is it contingent upon our approval, 
or disapproval, of their measures of public policy, or 
whether, for the time being, the Government be adminis- 
tered by good or bad men. If they be good men, they 
need our prayers, that they be sustained in their good 
courses, and be preserved from the machinations of their 
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enemies. If they be corrupt and designing, men, then they 
need prayer, even more, that God will be pleased to re- 
claim them from the error of their ways, and incline their 
hearts to that which is good. Wherefore, Christ, also, lays 
it as a duty upon the Christian’s conscience, that he pray 
for his enemies, for “those that despitefully use and perse- 
cute” him. Itis a comparatively easy task, to invoke the 
Divine blessing on the heads of our benefactors. The 
heathen do the same. But it demands the grace, the 
patience, the mildness, and the forbearance, of the blessed 
Jesus, to supplicate blessings on those that calumniate, and 
injure, and persecute, and oppress us. This is foreign to 
the maxims and usages of the world, which demand “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” But weare not to be 
conformed to this world, but transformed by the renewing 
of our mind. “The mind that was in Jesus, is to be, also, 
in us.” “If we have not the spirit of Christ, we.are none 
of his.” 

We close with a few reflections, which we deem germane 
to the subject under consideration : 

I. Our own conduct must prove, not to God only, but, 
likewise, to the world, and to ourselves, whether our 
prayers are characterized by the foregoing elements of ac- 
ceptance. We are to be “co-workers together with God,” 
even in the fulfilment of our own supplications, and must 
not commit the fatal mistake of supposing, that God will 
grant our petitions, whilst we ourselves are habitually la- 
boring to defeat them. Do we pray to be delivered from 
the dominion of Satan? Then let us not, as multitudes 
do, rush voluntarily into his embraces. Do we pray for 
the Divine direction in seasons of doubt and darkness? 
Then, when God grants us the light we have supplicated, 
let us walk in that light, and not substitute for it lights of 
our own kindling. It is affirmed of one of the Presidents 
of the United States, (John Tyler,) that, on a certain mem- 
erable occasion, he convened his confidential cabinet coun- 
sellors, and sought their advice on an important measure 
of public policy. With one accord, they counselled him 
in one direction, when he, forthwith, pursued the opposite, 
much to their chagrin, and to his own injury. We fear 
multitudes deal in the same way with their Heavenly 
Father. They seek his counsel, hoping and expecting, 
that it will accord with their own prepossessions, but if it 
proves otherwise, they refuse compliance. Many suppli- 
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cate God’s compassion on the unfortunate, but, even with 
an abundance of means, contribute little or nothing to their 
support. They pray for the poor, but do not pay éo the 
poor. Said an intelligent little Sunday School Scholar, 
one evening, after family-worship, the father having prayed 
earnestly for God’s blessing to rest on a poor family, living 
near by: “Papa, I can help God answer that prayer. In 
our cellar we have piles of bread, and meat, and coal—let 
me carry a load down to them.” The urchin, it is said, 
was summarily hurried off to bed—but he evidently com- 
prehended the philosophy of praver better than the father. 
The young lad, we suspect, had been reading St. James: 
“Tf a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto him, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body, what doth it profit ?” 
Of Cornelius it is stated, that “his prayers and his alms 
came up asa memorial before God.” Note, not his prayers 
alone, nor his alms alone, but the two conjointly, and these 
constituted a service of God, not lopsided and segmental, 
but consistent and symmetrical, all its parts fitly joined 
together. 

II. But, does God, in very deed and truth, hear and an- 
swer prayer? Qh, if on this point, there exists a doubt, 
then is religion—ali religion—a solemn mockery—then 
are the races of men the victims of the most extensive 
and horrible delusion, that can be conceived in the wildest 
of human imaginations. Then would it be well to turn 
our sanctuaries into places of merchandise, banish from 
our families our Bibles, cast down our domestic altars, and 
seek peace and happiness, from other sources, and by other 
methods. But Christianity is not a cunningly devised 
fable—not the invention of a crafty and designing priest- 
hood. It is an ineffable and Divine reality—the wisdom 
and power of God unto salvation, to all them that believe. 
God does hear and answer fervent and believing prayer. 
Swifter than the rays of hight, those bright outspreading 
wings of the morn—and endowed with more than the 
royal privilege of exemption from the gravitating force of 
materialism—the sincere prayer of but a solitary believer 
mounts on high, passes the empyrean heavens, and comes 
up before the Throne—where, perfumed with the fragrance 
of the Saviour’s infinite merits, it is graciously accepted, 
as a sweet-smelling savor—and thence returns, amid the 
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cycles of a revolving Providence, to enrich and gladden 
such a solitary, parched and weary spirit, like the refresh- 
ing dews on Mount Hermon, or rain upon the new-mown 
grass, or showers that water the earth. 

Hearken to some of the precious promises, so copiously 
strewn over the volume of inspiration, and which illumine 
it, even as the stars, the jewelry of the skies, shine and 
sparkle on the dusky tiara of night: “Then shall ye call 
upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will 
hearken unto you, and ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart’” “Before they 
call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear.” “All things whatsoever ve shall ask in prayer, be- 
lievingly, ye shall receive.” “Thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door,. 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you; for every one that asketh 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened.” “It two of you shall agree 
on earth, as touching any thing that they shall ask, dt shall 
be done for them, of my Father which is in heaven.” “Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.” “If ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father, which is in heaven, give good things to them 
that ask him.” Oh, how fraught with delightful encour- 
agement these gracious promises, (but a few culled from a 
vast multitude,) these tender and melting invitations of our 
covenant-keeping and unchangeably faithful God, to pour 
out before him the aspirations of our quickened spirits— 
promises and invitations, in which myriads of God’s be- 
lieving people find edification and refreshment to their 
weary souls. 

But, if emboldened, on the one hand, by the copious 
promises of our heavenly Father, so, on the other, are we 
encouraged by the marvellous /fulfilments of them, re- 
corded in his own inspired historic annals. Hear the sweet 
singer of Israel, the man “after God’s own heart,” how he 
testifies to the fact, that God hears and answers prayer: 
“T cried unto the Lord with my voice, and he heard me 
out of his holy hill.” “In my distress, I called upon the 
Lord, and cried unto my God, and he heard my voice out 
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of his temple, and my cry came before him, even into his 
ears.” “O Lord, my God, I cried unto thee, and thou hast 
healed me.” “I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and 
delivered me from all my cries.” “This poor man cried, 
and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his trou- 
bles.” “I waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclined 
unto me, and heard my cry.” “Verily, God hath heard 
me, and attended to the voice of my prayer.” I cried unto 
God with my voice, even unto God with my voice, and 
he gave ear unte me.” Quotations from the Psalms might 
be largely multiplied, all conducing to the confirmation of 
thjs fundamental scripture truth, that God hears and an- 
swers prayer. 

In this experignce, however, David stands not alone. 
Moses prayed for the Israelites, and in thcir behalf the 
rocks were made to pour out water, the clouds rained 
bread, the winds brought flesh, rivers and seas were divi- 
ded, and the sun and the moon were made to stand still in 
their habitations. Elias prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain, and by the space of three years and six months 
the clouds of heaven were hermetically sealed. Te pray- 
ed again, that it might rain, and they emptied their watery 
treasures upon the earth. Hezekiah prayed that Israel 
might be delivered from the Assyrian army, and in one 
night the angel of the Lord smote an hundred and four 
score and five thousand. Nehemiah prayed to be permit- 
ted to rebuild the temple, and the combined forces of earth 
and hell essayed in vain to defeat it. Manasseh prayed to 
be delivered from Babylonian bondage, to which he had 
been consigned as a punishment for his sins, and with an 
outstretched arm did the Lord restore him to his Throne 
inJerusalem. Jonah prayed to God, whislt in the bowels 
of the whale, and from the caverns of the Mighty Deep 
did the hand of the Lord bring him forth. Daniel was 
a man of prayer, and for his sake God closed the mouths 
of raging lions. Peter prayed at the bier of Tabitha, and 
lo! she that was dead, sat up, opened her eyes, and was 
presented to the astonished by-standers alive. This same 
Peter lay in prison, by command of Herod, sleeping be- 
tween two soldiers, bound in chains. The prayers of the 
church are offered in his behalf, when lo! an angel stands 
by his side, a light shines into his cell, the manacles fall 
from his limbs, the iron gate swings of its own accord 
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upon its rusty hinges, and Peter walks forth a free man— 
in the Lord. Jesus of Nazareth prays in the stream Jor- 
dan, when lo! the heavens open above him, and the Holy 
Ghost descends in a bodily shape, like unto that of a dove, 
and rests upon him, and from the shining temples of the 
upper sanctuary there comes a voice, saying: “Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” He prays 
again in the garden of Gethsemane, as he is enduring the 
terrible load of the wrath of God, inflicted on him, the 
substitute for the world’s offences, when an angel descends 
from heaven, and ministers to him. By prayer the Gospel 
was inaugurated. By prayer it was promulgated. By 
prayer it exists in the world, and without prayer it is not 
vossible that the heathen shall be given to Christ -for an 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession. Without prayer, the ranks of God’s ministers 
would soon be decimated, for fresh accessions to supply the 
places of those that are taken to their reward in heaven, 
is made contingent on prayer. “Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest,” is Christ’s own injunction to his Church, “that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest.” Many temporal 
blessings come unsought. “He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” But the choicest blessings of God, that 
can possibly challenge human aspiration—viz: those glories, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered 
into the heart of man to conceive—are made conditioned 
on our asking. “Thus saith the Lord God, I will yet for 
this be ‘nquired of, by the house of Israel, to do it for them.” 
“He that asketh, receiveth”—is the promise—leaving the 
plain inference, that he that asketh not, receiveth not. 
Men and Brethren! Can we doubt that God does, in 
very deed and truth, hear and answer prayer? If this 
great fact we should call in question, how could we ever 
hopefully or intelligently seek his face and favor, or earn- 
estly beseech him for things we feel we need, such as the 
pardon of our sins, and other undeserved mercies ? Kx- 
cept for the assured knowledge, not merely of his ability 
to hear, but of his willingness to answer, the entreaties of 
the humble suppliant, what encouragement could we ever 
have, to call upon him for help, even in our seasons of 
deepest perplexity and peril? Oh, let us not, even in the 
most secret self-complacency of our souls, so libel the 
plighted integrity of the Most High. Has God promised, 
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and shall he not perform? Is he like unto one of us? 
Is he a man, that he should lie, or the son of man, that 
he should deceive? Prayer possesses a power like that 
attributed by the ancient mythologists to a certain King, 
whose very touch converted the most worthless objects 
into gold. It is the panacea, the anodyne of wee—the 
vulnerary, the universal medicine, for life's distresses. It 
exerts the same power over the human heart, that oil ex- 
erts, When poured upon troubled waters, smoothing them 
into a limpid and glassy expanse. It was the boast of 
Archimedes, that if he could find a spot, on which to plant 
his fulcrum, such was its stupendous power, that with it 
he could move the world out of its orbit. Prayer isa 
fulcrum, of infinitely greater power, and with a place to 
rest on—for, planted on the rock Christ, and moved by the 
arm Faith, it moves heaven itself, nay even Him, who 
made the heavens and the earth. The time was, when, if 
aman could say: “I ama Roman citizen”—he had a 
passport to all the nations of the earth. The time is, 
when, if a mancan say: “I ama Christian,” through faith 
and prayer he holds a “title clear to mansions in the skies.” 

Nor is ita valid objection to prayer, that the answers to 
it, recorded in Scripture, were given in an age, when God 
wrought results by miracle, which he saw to be necessary, 
during the inanguration-processes of Christianity, but 
which now is no lenger required. But God is not re- 
stricted, for the answer of prayer, to special infractions of 
those material laws, which, observation and experience 
concur in attesting, are inexorably inflexible. He ‘has all 
agencies under his control, and can, and does, answer pray- 
er, by natural means, without any infringement whatsoever 
of his established material economy. Some years since, 
the Steamer Adlantic, on which were from four to five 
hundred passengers, Sy reason of disabled machinery, was 
drifted hither and thither, during the space of three weeks, 
on the billows of the Great Deep. Hour by hour, day by 
day, did the imperiled and panic-stricken crew apprehend 
that they should all be consigned to a watery grave. 
With one accord, they united in supplicating God, for his 
merciful interposition. And what were their expectations? 
Were they, that God would extend a visible haud from the 
heavens, and by mechanical processes repair their disabled 
machinery? Not one of them was so deficient in intelli- 
gence, as to cherish any such vain and foolish hope, for 
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that would have been a miracle. But they did know and 
understand, that God could temper the winds, and hold 
the raging sea in check, until some other vessel should 
heave in sight, for their rescue, or else, by auspicious gales, 
waft them into a desired haven. The latter was their 
joyous experience—for, at last, after two weeks’ most 
painful suspense, they were drifted to some friendly island, 
where they all disembarked, and awaited the sailing of 
another vessel. Then was repeated, in life’sstern and sober 
realities, the thrilling narrative of the Psalmist: “They 
that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep. For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifted up the waves thereof. They mount 
up to the heaven, they go down again to the depths, their 
soul is melted because of trouble. They reel to and fro, 
and stagger like a drunken man, and areat their wit’s end. 
Then they ery unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses. He maketh the storm acalm, so 
that the waves thereof are still. Then are they glad, because 
they be quiet. And so he bringeth them unto their desired 
haven.” So it came to pass in the case of the Atlantie— 
and who shall presume to say, that the great ealm, that 
God vouchsafed to those imperiled souls, was not granted 
to them, in direct answer to the supplications, that were 
offered to him? Has bloated, blatant, presumptuous In- 
fidelity, so fathomed the counsels of the Almighty, as that 
it dares to affirm, that between the deliverance granted to 
those people, and their prayers, there was no manner of 
connection? Then is Infidelity wiser than we give it 
credit for. 

We repeat it as our deep-rooted persuasion, in which 
we have been confirmed by numerous most striking proofs, 
in our own personal experience and observation, that 
prayer is not a vain thing—but that, when sincerely offer. 
ed, through faith in Jesus Christ, God does both hear and 
answer it. Let all, then, habitually, cultivate the spirit 
and the life of prayer, for all have sinned, all are needy, 
all need the pardoning and sustaining grace of God, and 
hence all need to pray. Art thou in the flesh and bloom 
of youth? Pray. Pray, that God will be pleased to 
throw around thee the panoply of his protecting guardian- 
ship, and enable thee to walk unhurt over the burning 
ploughshares of this world’s manifold temptations. Art 
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thou aged, feeble, sick, and tottering? Pray. Pray, that 
God, for Christ’s sake, will not remember against thee the 
sins of thy youth, and that thy declining years may be 
solaced by the sweet comforts of religion. Art thou rich 
in this world’s goods, above multitudes of tlty fellows, so 
that thine eyes stand out with fatness? Pray. Pray that 
to thy riches God will be pleased to add a thankful and 
sympathizing heart, lest pride encompass thee as a gar- 
ment, and in the vanity of thy mind thou forgettest, 
“that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which he posseses,” and that “unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him much, also, shall be required.” Art thou 
counted among the poor of this earth, to whom God has 
denied the wealth he has lavished on others? Pray. Pra 
that God will be pleased to grant thee a spirit, ire | 
submissive, meek, such as animated Jesus, who had not 
where to lay his head—that thou mayest be contented with 
such things as thou hast, and that in the sure prospect of 
attaining to imperishable riches, at the right hand of God 
on high, thou mayest tind ample recompense. When the 
son starts out from the parental roof, to mingle in life’s 
teeming activities, and to confront the antagonisms that 
await him, often fiercer than those of Marathon and 
Waterloo, let him pray—pray, that his heavenly Father 
will grant him grace and strength to act his part’ with 
honor, and maintain a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. When the blushing Bride, trembling un- 
der the contending emotions of Hope and Fear, Joy and 
Sorrow, departs with the man of her choice, from beneath 
the parental roof, let her signalize her departure, not by 
intemperate mirth and revelry, but by prayer—that God 
may bless the union of willing hearts, and give both grace 
so to do and suffer God’s holy and righteous will upon 
the earth, that, at last, with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
they may be permitted to sit down at the Marriage Sup- 
per of the Lamb in heaven. Ye fathers, pray. Ye 
mothers, pray. Ye sonsand daughters, pray. Ye minis- 
ters, pray. Ye people, pray. Pray always. Pray every 
where. Pray with fervor, with sincerity, with persever- 
ance, with earnestness, and with faith in Christ—and may 
He, the Lord of glory, teach you ow to pray, even with 
a purer spirit, and for better things, than the Baptist was 
ever able to teach his disciples. 
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ARTICLE X. 


HOW GOD CONCURS IN- THE WICKED DEEDS OF MEN, 
TRANSLATED FROM GERHAR’S LOCL THEOLOGICI.* 


By Rev. H. FE. Jacons, A. M., of Pennsylvania College. 


Gop neither commands, nor desires, nor aids, nor com- 
pels men to commit wicked deeds. But, that he may not 
be considered an indifferent observer, we will distinctly ex- 
plain the manner, in which Divine Providence concurs in 
their commission : 

1. By sforeknowing. We, therefore, say that God con- 
curs in wicked deeds, in the first place, by foreknowing 
them ; or rather by knowing and seeing them. “Nothing 
can be hid from his eyes, which are brighter than the 
sun,” Kvclesiast. 23:19; 39:19. Nevertheless, as has 
been observed, this foreknow ledge does not absolutely ne- 
cessitate the commission of wicked deeds. 

2. By sustuininy nature. Divine Providence concurs 
by sustaining nature; “for in him we move,” Acts 17:28. 
Ii is astonishing, however, that the long-suffering of God 
should sustain the members, and preserve strength and 
motion, even in the performance of those actions, in which 
he is treated with contempt. But this takes place through 
the intercession of the Son; and this goodness of God 
invites to repentance. For, if we should be destroyed im- 
mediately when we sin, we could not return to repentance, 
Rom. 2:4. But if man, according to his impenitent 
heart, treasures up the wrath of God, he is sustained, so 
that to the glory of divine justice, God, by means of pun- 
ishments may show the greatness of his wrath against sin, 
Ex. 9: 16. 

An accurate distinction, however, must be made, be- 
tween a motion or deed in itself, and its imperfection, (ae- 
tionis vitium). A deed, as a deed, is not sin; otherwise 
all deeds would be sins: but, the imperfection and defect 
in a deed is sin. But this imperfection or defect, is not 
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from a universal, but a proximate cause, namely, the will 
of man. Thomas, 1, 2, g. 79: Art. 1, says: “The effect 
of a second cause, inasmuch as it proceeds from that 
which is subordinate to a first cause, is referred to the first 
cause; but the defect of a second cause, inasmuch as it is 
a deviation from the order of a first cause, is not referred 
to the first.” Augustine, in his book De Perfectione Jus- 
titi, illustrates this by the example of lameness, which 
does not arise from a motive virtue of the soul, but from 
the dislocation of the limb. Bvel 1, sent dist. 47: 9, sub- 
tilely distinguishes between the terms facere malum and 
malum facere; but we do not wish to follow him. “Sin, 
instead of being any work, is rather a defect existing in 
the works of creatures of God,” Augustine 14, De Civitate 
Dei, Cap 11. “Hence we should not search so much after 
its efficient, as after its deficient cause.” Jd. 12:7. But 
since God is the highest and purest being, he can, in no 
manner fail: hence, to say that he is the cause of sin, is 
to deny that he is the first and most perfect cause; for 
that which produces a defect, fails to cause that in which 
it is wanting, and, therefore, is neither perfect, nor infinite 
in virtue. 

3. By permitting. Divine Providence concurs in wick- 
ed deeds by permitting them. For God does not desire sin, 
and yet he does not prevent it. But, although he may 
willingly permit sin, nevertheless, his permission and his 
will have respect to diverse objects. ‘The permission re- 
fers to the sin itself; while the will is occupied with the 
useful end, which God knows how to bring forth from the sin. 
With this agrees the argument of Rupertus Tuttiensis, De 
voluntate Dei, Cap. 3, viz.: “That it is one thing to will to 
perform an action, and another thing to will to permit 
some one else to perform it. Likewise, the opinion which 
Lombardus cites from Augustine, Lib. 1, sent. dist. 45 and 
46, viz.: That permission does not properly imply a neg- 
ative act of willing. Here we must carefully observe, 
that Scripture itself, gives us this explanation. Rom. 1: 
24: “God gave them over to a reprobate mind,” is ex- 
plained by Acts 14: 16: “Who in times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways.” What is said in 
Deut. 28 : 28: “The Lord shall smite thee with madness 
and blindness and astonishment of heart,” is explained by 
Hosea 4:16, 17: “For Israel slideth back as a backsliding 
heifer; now the Lord will feed them as a lamb in a large 
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place: Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone.” 2 
Thess. 2:11: “God shall send upon them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie,” is explained by <Azariah, 
2 Chron. 15:2: “The Lord is with you, while you be 
with him; and if ye seek him, he will be found of 
you: but if ye forsake him, he will forsake you.”  Like- 
wise what is said in Matt. 6:13: “Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” is explained by James 1: 15, 14: “Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God 
cannot be tempted, neither tempteth he any man: but 
every man is tempted, when he is drawn aside of his own 
lust.” But how does God concur? 1 Cor. 10:13: “God 
is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted, above 
that ye are able.” Ps 81:11, 12: “My people would not 
hearken to my voice, and Israel would none of me; so I 
gave them up unto their own heart’s lust.” 

To the same effect is the following remark of [Hugo de 
St. Victor: 

“Providence works in itself, and in what is foreign to 
itself. It works in itself, by what it does; in what is 
foreign to itself by what it permits,” De Sacramentis, Pars 
2: Cap 19. Augustine in his Hnechir., Cap. 94, says, No- 
thing comes to pass unless Omnipetence wills that it come 
to pass, either by permitting, or by himself performing it. 

In this connection, it is also appropriate to mention the 
seven modes, or rather final causes of the divine permis- 
sion, which Damascenus cites from Nemesius. 1. When 
God sometimes permits troubles to come upon a righteous 
man, in order that his hidden excellence may be manifested 
to others, as in the case of Job. 2. When God produces 
a salutary result through a foolish and shameful action, as 
when through the shameful death of his Son, he wrought 
salvation for man. 38. When, in order that a man may 
not grow haughty, God subjects him to adversity, as in the 
case of the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. 12:7. 4. When God 
permits very great calamities to befall the bodies or the 
souls of men, for the warning of others, in order that the 
ruin of those who precede may be an admonition to those 
who follow. 5. When to show the glory of his name, 
God permits diseases, or other calamities to befall men, as 
in the case of the blind man, John 9:3. 6. When God 
permits men to fall into extremities, in order that the 
firmness and patience which the sufferers manifest, may be 
imitated by others; as illustrated by the case of the 
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Christian martyrs. 7. When God permits men to fall into 
sin and foolish deeds, in order that their other faults may 
be corrected. 

4. By abandoning. Divine Providence concurs in 
wicked deeds by abandoning. Nevertheless we teach that 
this mode of concurrence did not exist in the first sin of 
Adam: because as Augustine correctly teaches, “abandon- 
ment was not the cause of Adam's sin, but the fall was the 
cause of abandonment.” But in the other sins of men, 
Divine Providence concurs in this manner. For when 
man resists the Holy Spirit, and rushes into crime, God 
abandons him, or withdraws that grace, which had pre- 
viously been granted. Thus when Saul rejected the word 
of the Lord (1 Sam. 15: 26), “the spirit of the Lord depart- 
ed from him,” (1 Sam. 16: 14). Thus in the fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, the various benefits which God had afforded 
his vineyard, 7.e, his Church, are mentioned. “What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have not 
done in it,” v. 4. But when, instead of grapes, it brought 
forth wild grapes, God said: “I will take away the hedge 
thereof” (v. 5 ), “I will lay it waste, and I will also com- 
mand the clouds that they rain no more upon it,” v. 6. 
Hence it is that Suidas, Phavorinus and Damascenus, 2 
Orth. Fidei, Cap. 31, say: In good things, Providence is 
occupied according to its benevolent, purpose; in evil 
things, according to its permission. 

Theophylact on Romanus illustrates this divine abandon- 
ment by the example of a physician, who, on account of the 
incorrigible intemperance of his patient, ceases to admin- 
ter the appropriate medicines, and yet is not the cause of 
his death. Chrysostom, in his homily concerning Adam 
and Eve, uses the figure of a General who, seeing his sol- 
diers, with fool-hardy daring, casting themselves upon the 
enemy, departs and withdraws himself from them. T7'heo- 
phylact, on 1 Romans, gives the example of a commander 
of a vessel, who permits the skiff to go without a pilot. 
Augustine, De Natura et Gratia, Cap 23, says: “God 
forces no one to these things, but only abandons those who 
deserve abandonment.” The same author, in his eighty- 
eighth sermon, Concerning Time, says: “God never 
abandons man, unless he be first abandoned by man, re- 
peatedly committing grievous sins, and concerning whom 
the Lord expects nothing better.” Fulgentius, Libr. 1, ad 
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Monim., Cap. 13, says: “He who abandons God, is justl 
abandoned by God; and as man sins by abandoning God, 
God, in the exercise of his justice, abandons the sinner.” 
Prosper in respons, says: “The grace of God does not 
abandon them, before it is abandoned by them.” Macari- 
us, in his fourth homily, says: Those who leave God, are 
abandoned by him. 

Damascenus 2. Orth. Fidei Cap. 31, quoting from Neme- 
sius, makes abandonment consist of two species. One he 
Calls oixovourzyy xai nadevtixy», dispensative and corrective; 
since, for the purpose of salvation and correction, and for 
the praise of his own name, God sometimes abandons the 
faithful, as Christ complained that he was forsaken, Ps. 
22:1. The other he names reatiav xoi dxoyvwortxe», which 
takes place, when God has done all things that are neces- 
sary for salvation, and the sinner yet remains incorrigible 
and incurable, and, therefore, according to the just judg- 
ment of God, is abandoned by heavenly grace, as when 
the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, 1 Sam. 16:14; 
28:16. Elias Cretensis, commented upon by Nazianzenus 
in his Oratio Secunda de Filio, gives four modes of aban- 
donment, (of which the former two modes seem rather to 
be such as should be referred to second causes) The first 
is for the purpose of trial, as in the cases of Job and Jo- 
seph; that thereby the former might become a pillar of 

atience, and the latter, a pillar of chastity. Another mode 
is for paternal chastisemeut, as in the case of the apostle, 
that he being thereby abased and humbled, might pre- 
serve the high degree of grace in which he stood. The 
third mode is through aversion, as in the case of the Jews, 
that they, being thereby made contrite, might be turned 
to patience. Above all these, is that mode of abandon- 
ment in the Lord’s administration of the affxirs of the hu- 
man race, by which, through that which seems to be 
abandonment, we being first abandoned and then accepted 
through the merits of Christ, are saved. by his sufferings. 

Hugo de St. Victor, on Ps. 21, says: “According to the 
declarations of the Lord, he either forsakes, or does not 
forsake, in the following modes: 1. By exposing to guilt, 
Ps. 87:28: “For the Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh 
not his saints.” 2. By exposing to punishment, Is. 54:8: 
“In a little wrath, 1 hid my face for a moment.” 3. B 
bestowing, or withdrawing, grace, Is. 50:1: “Where is 
the bill of your mother’s divorcement, whom I have put 
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away?” 4. By suspending punishments, Ez. 16:42: “So 
will I make my fury omenie thee to rest, and my jealousy 
shall depart from thee.” 5. By delivering to eternal pun- 
ishmeat, 1 Chron. 28: 9: “If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off forever.” 

5. By delivering to Satan. . God concurs in wicked deeds 
by delivering to Satan. For asa just Judge, God delivers 
those, who have turned from him, to the Devil, who as 
the executor of Divine justice impels them to commit 
various crimes. Thus, what the Lord says in Ezek. 14:9, 
“If the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, 
I the Lord have deceived that prophet,” is explained by 
Jer. 14: 14, “The prophets prophesy lies in my name, I 
sent them not, neither have I commanded them, neither 
spake unto them; they prophesy unto you * * the 
deceit of their hearts.” But the manner in which God as 
a just being permits man to be lead astray is shown by 
1 Kings 22: 20, “The Lord said, who shall persuade 
Ahab? v.21. And there came forth a spirit, and stood 
before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him.” v. 22 “I 
will be a lying spirit in the mouths of all his prophets. 
And he”, (i.e, the Lord) “said thou shalt persuade him, 
and prevail also.” In this manner, God gave the lying 
spirits into the mouths of the prophets. Thus also what 
is said in 2 Sam. 24:1, “The anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, 
Go number Israel,” is explained by 1 Chr. 21: 1, “And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel.” 

6. By prescribing limits. Divine Providence concurs in 
wicked deeds, by fixing their limits. For often it casts 
insurmountable obstacles before the wicked, in the midst 
of a course of impiety and crime. Is, 8:10, “Take 
counsel together, and it shall come to nought; speak the 
word and it shall not stand: for God is with us.” The 
history of Job. furnishes a fine illustration of this. 
Neither Satan, nor his devices can do us any harm, without 
the permission of God. Augustine, Lib. 11, de Gen. Cap. 
27, says, “The Devil has the will to tempt (just as the 
wicked have the will to injure), but neither the perform- 
ance of the action, nor the mode of its performance is 
within his power.” Gerson de consol. Theol, lib. 3, pros. 
says, “God holds the infernal lion bound, so that he can- 
not rage as he wishes.” 
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7. By bringing forth good out of evil. God concurs in 
wicked deeds by bringing forth good out of them. A 
most beautiful example of this is given in Is 10: 5, where 
the Lord says, “O Assyrian the rod of mine anger.” But 
in the seventh verse he says, “Howbeit he meaneth not so, 
neither doth his heart think+so, but it is in his heart to 
destroy.” Afterwards in the twelfth verse, we find these 
words, “When the Lord hath performed his whole work, 
I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of 
Assyria.” 

Augustine in his Enchir., Cap. 11, says: “ Neither 
does the Omnipotent God, to whom belongs the highest 
power, since he is supremely good, in any manner permit 
any evil in his works, except as he is so omnipotent and 
good, that he brings forth good even out of evil.” Like- 
wise in Epist. 59 ad Paulin. fol 3., the same author says, 
“The purpose of God is exceedingly mysterious, by which 
he advantageously uses evil for the advancement of good ; 
even in this, displaying the omnipotence of his goodness, 
because just as. it is a characteristic of their wickedness, 
to make a bad use of his good works, soit isa characteristic 
of his wisdom, to make a good use of their wicked works.” 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Lib. 11, Strom., says: “It is the 
greatest argument in favor of Divine Providence, that, on 
the one hand, it does not permit a vice which has arisen 
from a voluntary defection to remain unprofitable and use- 
less, and, on the other, does not permit it to be entirely 
injurious. For it is the office of Divine wisdom and 
virtue, and power, not only to perform good deeds, but 
also especially to use beneficially those things which seem 
to be evils, so that what is devised by the wicked may 
lead to some useful and profitable result. 

Thus the selling of Joseph, God turned into good. 
Thus too he used the crucifixion of Christ for the salva- 
tion of the human race. On this subject, Leo speaks well 
in his sixteenth sermon on the Lord’s passion. “Very di- 
verse and very contrary was that which in the hatred of 
the Jews was foreknown, and that which was ordained be- 
forehand concerning the sufferings of Christ. The will to 
slay did not proceed from the same source whence came 
the will to die; nor did the atrocity of the crime, and the 
patience of the Redeemer proceed from the same spirit. 
For the Lord did not bring upon himself, but permitted the 
wicked hands of those who raged to do violence to him. 
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Nor did he by foreknowing what would happen, compel 
them to act in this manner, although he became incarnate, 
in order that this might come to pass.” 

Why God permits men to sin. In accordance with what 
we have said, are the eight reasons which amascenus has 
given for the purpose of declaring the intention of God in 
permitting mento sin. 1. In order to display the Divine 
perfection and excellency, because only God is immutable. 
2. To display his wiadom and power, “which has both the 
knowledge and ability to bring forth good out of evil. 
3. To display his pity ‘and mercy, in the exercise of which 
he came to save sinners; to carry our diseases, to bear our 
wounds, so that there may be no want of a remedy. 4. To 
display his justice which not only bestows rewards upon 
the good, but also punishment upon the wicked. 5. That 
man may appear in a worse condition than other creatures, 
as God permits them to act from proper motives. 6. That 
some may acquire praise. “The glory of a just man is 
that he can transgress, and yet does not,” Eccles. 31: 10. 
7. To quicken and purify men by means of evil. 8. To 
show the order and harmony of the universe, by compar- 
ing it with its contrary. Damascenus adduces these rea- 
sons, and in the same place properly adds that these things 
are to be understood in reference to the consequent will of 
God. God sees that man wishes to sin, and t':erefore per- 
mits him: he permits because he knows how to overrule 
man’s wickedness for good. 

How all things work together for good, to the pious, In 
this place, we refer to Gerson, De Consol. Theol. God 
most merciful and all-powerful, is to be praised, who not 
only is not overcome by our wicked deeds, but from them 
produces good for us. For thus it is said, that all have 
been concluded (permissively) under sin, in order that he 
might have mercy on all. Peter sinned; the effect was 
that he became humbler, more cautious and more merci- 
ful, not by the action of the sin, but through the pity of 
God. Mary Magdalene sinned; afterwards she loved 
more, because she had much forgiven her, and she afforded 
to others an example of repentance. Pau! was a blasphe- 
mer; humbled he confesses that he is not worthy to be 
called an apostle, but that he is the chief of sinners. 
Isodorus quoting Gregory says, God sometimes casts down 
the hidden pride of the mind, through the manifest ruin of 
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the flesh. In accordance with the same opinion, Anselm 
writes beautifully in his book, De Mensuratione Crucis. 
“Thy goodness, O God, knows how to use our wicked 
deeds tor a good purpose, often making our faults afford 
an increase of humility, so that itis true, that seven times 
a day the righteous man falls and rises again.” Savonaro- 
laon Ps. 31, says, Does not the apostle write that all things 
work together for good to those who love God? And as 
all things, so even sin itself works in them for good. Does 
not that calamity by which they are made more humble 
and catious, co-operate in them for good?) Dr. Luther on 
Genesis 20, says: Not only passive evils which are ap- 
pointed us, but also the active evils which we ourselves 
periorm, terminate in good. Nevertheless, here we must 
carefully note, that this takes place not from the nature of 
the evils themselves, but from the power and gooduess of 
God. Spinaeus in his work concerning Providence, speaks 
in a manner similiar to this: Just as we see fertile fields 
covered over, and made fertile by manure, a thing which 
in itself is filthly and offensive, and as from various herbs 
and drugs, which otherwise are deadly poisons, physicians 
and druggists obtain the best remedies for diseases; so also 
our God causes our sins, which in their own nature are 
deadly, to become beneficial to those who acknowledging 
the magnitude of their offences are humbled under the 
hand of God’s power, and who learn that through them, 
they have made themselves displeasing to him, and stand 
in need of his grace and mercy, by which their sins may 
be covered, and they be sheltered. Thom p. 1: q 19, art. 
9, says: ‘“Kvil in itself is not ordained for good, but by 
accident (per accidens) ; for it is brought about in a man- 
ner contrary to the intention of the sinner.’ 

How the permission of God should be understood. We 
have above explained seven modes, in which Divine Pro- 
vidence is occupied with the wicked deeds of men; from 
which it can readily be known what answer should be gi- 
ven to that weak argument, upon which Beza (Pars 2: 
resp ad collog. p. 183) lays so much stress: “If it is said 
that, if God only permits sin, a denial of a special Divine 
Providence must follow; by which we conceive either 
that many things happen, of which God is ignorant, and 
concerning which, he does not care; or that Satan can de- 
vise against the Church whatever he pleases, although he is 
not able to carry his plans into execution.” We reply, that 
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this divine permission is by no means to be understood, as 
if, through it Divine Providence is even in the léast de- 
gree weakened ; inasmuch as this is not the permission of 
one who is ignorant (since God knows the sins of men, and 
althcugh he has the power to hinder them, yet for wise 
reasons does not exercise it), nor is it the permission of 
one who is compelled to act contrary to his own will (for 
as God forces no one to sin, so also no one compels God ; 
nevertheless as he hates and disapproves of sin, he is most 
correctly said, and most devoutly believed, not to will it), 
neither is the permission that of one who does not care, 
(since God defines the limits of wicked deeds, and from 
them brings forth good), nor is it the permission of one 
who opens a free field to Satanic devices (since, unless God 
previously grant it, Satan can never even plot or act 
against the Church). Zhom. p. 1. q 14, art. 16 says: Al- 
though God cannot perform wicked deeds, nevertheless 
they fall under his practical knowledge, in so far as he 
permits, or hinders, or ordains. Dr. Ciemnitz, the learned 
and incomparable theologian, declares this in these words, 
Part 1, Exam. Cone. Triden, p. 209: “The permission of 
God is not to be understood in the same manner as the 
permission of earthly rulers, which have connected with 
them a will, which either assists or approves of the crime; 
nor is it to be understood, as if God did not care when 
men commit crimes; nor is the permission so free and un- 
restrained that it is not evidently subject to Divine Pro- 
vidence. For although God does not desire, nor aid, nor 
cause sin, nevertheless he determines its bounds, how far 
and how long he may permit it, when and where he will 
check the wicked, hinder their many thoughts and de- 
signs, and overturn and bring to nought their endeavors, 
either for the sake of the Church, or in order that the 
may be destroyed. For often that wickedness which 
arises from the evil will of man, and which is inflamed by 
the Devil, God uses to impose the merited punishments 
upon those whom he wishes to visit with his just judg- 
ment. Kven the worst devices and most pernicious at- 
tempts of the wicked, God often turns into good for the 
Church and the pious. Often also sins are the punish- 
ment of sins,” ete. 

God is not the cause of sin. But although in the seven 
modes which we have enumerated, Divine Providence 
concurs in the wicked deeds of men, nevertheless sin as 
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such, God neither wishes, nor commands, nor approves, 
nor assists; much less does he by any immutable decree, 
force or impel, or necessiate men to sin. “Ile is nota 
God who has pleasure in wickedness,” Ps 3:5. “All 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of tlie world,” 1 John 2: 16. “All that do unrighteously 
are an abomination, unto the Lord,” Deut 25: 16. “Al} 
these are things thaf I hate, saith the Lord,” Zech. 8: 12. 
But God abhors nothing which he has made, Wisdom 11: 
24. “God is light and in him is no darknsss at all,” 1 John 
1: 6. But sins are works of darkness, Rom. 13: 12. 
God is essentially and invariably good, in which sense he 
is the only good, Mark 10: 18. But such good can in no 
manner. be the cause of evil. Therefore, the sinner can- 
not say, I have acted by the impulse of the Lord; for “he 
hath no- need of a sinful man,” Ecclesiast. 15: 12. “He 
hath commanded no one to act wickedly, neither hath he 
given any man license to sin,” v. 20. Sophon 3:5, “The 
just Lord does nothing unjust.” When Scripture speaks 
concerning the cause of sin, it refers it to the seduction of 
the Devil, and the turning of man from God, but nowhere 
conveys to us the idea of any secret will of God which 
impels us to sin. John 8: 44, The Devil “when he 
speaketh a lie, speaketh it of his own.” Rom. 5: 19, 
“By one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners.” 
2 Cor. 11: 3, “The serpent beguiled Eve.” 1 John 3: 8, 
“He that committeth sin is of the Devil.” “Through envy 
of the Devil came death” (and sin) “into the world”. But 
on the contrary, God, the highest and most perfect good, 
hates and forbids sin. He wishes and with long-suffering 
waits for the conversion of men. In the death of his Son, 
he has prepared an antidote against sin; and he finally 
assigns all impenitent sinners, to eternal punishment. How 
then can any one have the assurance to say that God de- 
sires or forces men to the commission of sin. Surely God 
is not the author of that, of which he is the avenger. Yea, 
it has been fitly observed that even the evil of punish- 
ment (which properly and accurately speaking is not an 
evil), although proceeding from God, nevertheless has its 
first and originative cause, not in God, but in us. The 
peculiar work of God is to communicate his pe -to 
pity and to save. The inflicting of the evil of punish- 
ment is his strange work, Is. 28: 21. 
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Well does Barnard, Serm. 5 in dir natali, say: “He 
whose peculiar work it is always to pity and to save, is 
appropriately called the Father of mercies. He exercises 
his peculiar work in pitying; for he draws from himself, 
the a and original source of pity. In judging and 
condemning us, we in 4 manner compel him, as otherwise 
compassion far more than reproof seems to proceed from 
his heart. The cause and origin of pity proceeds from 
himself; while that of judging unk avenging has its 
source rather from us. Gerson, in lib. de remed. pusilan., 
says: According to the very correct opinion of Chrysos- 
tom, God as it were grieves when on account of his righte- 
ousness, he has to condemn men on account of their un- 
righteousness. Therefore, it is correctly said that even in 

unishments the mercy of God is displayed. 1. Because 
his rewards exceed, and his punishments fall short, of 
what is merited. He always whets the sword of wrath 
with the oil of mercy. 2. Because “he will not cast off 
forever, but though he cause grief, yet will he have com- 
ion according to the multitude of his mercies: for he 
Foth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the’children of men.” 
Lament. 3: 31, 32, 33, 3. Because he punishes in order 
that men being converted may become the participants of 
his goodness. Prosper in Epigr. super sent. August. says: 
No works of God are without mercy, since he admonishes 
man both by indulgence and by the scourge. Augustine, 
de libero arbitrio says that the chastisements of God are 
rather corrective than destructive, as God chastises to cor- 
rect, and corrects in orderto save. Cyprian speaks to the 
same effect, Wb. 4 epist. 4. But if therefore, the evil of 
unishment has its first and originative cause in us (for 
God is not the avenger, unless man first be the sinner. 
Lam. 3: 39: Wherefore doth a living man complain, a 
man for the punishment of his sins), how much less pro- 
per is it to ascribe the evil of guilt to God the highest 
good, from whom nothing can proceed except what is 


Opinion of the Church Fathers concerning the cause of 
sin. Hence, the Church Fathers not only in excellent 
passages, but also in entire treatises teach that God is in 
no manner the cause of sin. Basil wrote an entire disser- 
tation to prove “that God is not the author of sin.” 

Chrysostom on Acts, Homily 23, says: “I would rather 
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be buried six hundred times, than that God should hear 
us say that he is the author of our wicked deeds.” Art. 
13: “If any one be destitute of righteousness or piety, he is 
carried headlong: by his own will, he is drawn by his own 
desire, he is deceived by his own persuasion. Neither the 
Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost is there; nor in 
such an affair is there any interference of the Divine will, 
by whose aid we know that many are prevented from sin- 
ning, but none are compelled to sin. It cannot be that 
man can fall into such sins through the agency of him, by 
whom he arises from them,” etc. 


ARTICLE XI. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Vols. 
II & II]. From Constantine the Great, to Gregory the Great, New 
York: C. Scribner & Co. These volumes cyntain the conclusion of Dr. 
Sehaff’s History of Ancient Christianity, the narrative extending from 
the fourth till tke close of the sixth century. The author's reputation, 
as an ecclesiastical historian, is so well established, that it seems scarce- 
ly necessary to repeat the favorable verdict which has been pronoanced 
on his previous labors. The work is the result of the most careful and 
thorough research, of many years’ assiduous and skilful study. The av- 
thor is master of the subject, and has undoubtedly produced, as far as 
completed, the best Church History, accessible to American students, 

The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Henry Ilart Milman, D. 
D. In Three Volumer. New York: W. J. Widdleton. Dr. Milman’s 
History has received the approval of the best critics and ablest scholars; 
it has occupied a prominent place among works of a similar character. 
More than twenty years have elapsed since the work first appeared, but 
the author has given careful attention to later investigations and discus- 
sions on the subject, and the present edition contains his various cor. 
rections and additions, The work is learned and instructive, and writ- 
ten in an animated style and a catholic spirit. 

The Charaeter of Jesus Portrayed. A Biblical Essay, with an Ap- 

ndix. By Dr. Daniel Sehenkel, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. 
Translated from the Third German Edition. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. fl. Furness, D.D. In Two volumes. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. This work, when it originally appeared in Germany, pro- 
duced some excitement, more, perhaps, on account of the previous posi- 
tion of the author, than the intrinsic merits of the matter itself, aa it 
sbeds no new light upon the subject which it discusses. Jt contains only 
a repetition of theories, advanced by Bauer, Strauss and others, aud 
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with oracular confidence, without any warrant, makes as<ertions, which 
have, again and again, been refuted. The additions by the American 
Editor, are often in opposition to the views of the writer, and we won- 
der that he devoted the time and lator to the translatiun of an author, 
whose opinivus, on the most important questions, he is disposed to con- 
trovert. ‘ 

The New Birth: or the Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin 
Phelps, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. In this interesting volume, written by a thinker, and a wri- 
ter distinguished for his purity, clearness, and viger, are discus<ed the 
following important topics: (1.) Consersion—its nature; (I1.) Regen- 
eration, the Work of God; (LIL) Trath, the instrument of Reyenera- 
tion; (1V.) Responsibitity as related to Sovereigaty in the New Birth; 
(V.) The indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Without endorsing every sen- 
timent which the bovk contains, we are sure, that our ministers, as well 
as thoughtful Christians in general, will find suggestions in these pages, 
profitable in their own Christian culture, or io their efforts to win souls 
to Christ. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory of the Book of Genesis. From the 
Covenant to the Close. By Melanchthon W. Jacobus, D. D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in the Theological Seminary, at 
Alleghany, Pa. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. We have, sev- 
eral times, spoken of Dr. Jacobus’ exegetical labors with favor, and we 
are glad to commend this additional volume to public attention. 

The Book of Proverbs, in an Amended Version, with an Introduction 
and Explunatory Notes. By Josep Muenscher, D.D. Gambier, O.: 
“Western Episcopalian Office.” This is an interesting monograph, ou 
& most interesting portion of the Sacred Scriptures. The expositions 
are critical and practical, adapted to the wants of ministers of the Gos- 
pel and private Christians. There is a valuable Introduction to the 
work, which gives a detailed account of the life and productions of the 
author of Proverbs, and di-cusses the character of Helirew Poetry. 

Sermons. By the lute Alexander McClelland, D.D. Edited by R. 
W. Dickinson, D. DV. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Tite author 
of these Sermons was graduated at Union College, and studied Theoio- 
gy at Pittsburg, Pa., and in the city of New York, under the direction 
of Drs, Anderson and Mason. He was licensed to preach the gospel bv 
the Associate Reformed Presbytery. For seven years he was pastor of 
the Rutgers street Presbyterian Chareh, when he accepted a Profes- 
sorship in Dickinson Culiege. There he remained for some years, and 
was thence transferred to Rutgers College, N. J., and afterwards to the 
Theological Seminary, in the department of “Oriental Literature and 
Biblical Criticism.” He died in 1864. The Sermons ure very readable, 
rich in thought and vigorous in style, with a vein of satire and freedom 
of expression, sot, in our judgment, strictly in accordance with the pro- 
priety of pulpit decorum, 

The Life of Daniel Dana, D. D. By Members of his Family. With 
a sketch +f his characier. By W. B. Sprague, D.D. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. Dr. Dana was regarded as one of the most able, devoted 
and useful ministers of the period, in which he lived. He was bora in 
1771, and died in 1859. The volume presents an interesting history of 
the man, and of many of his cotemporaries. Dr. Sprague's sketch is 
most gracelully written. It is worthy of the author, and of the subject 
it is designed to embalm in the affections of the Church. 
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Morning by Morning: or Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet. 
By C. LI. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. The reputation of the 
author, as a successful religious teacher, will insure attention to an 
production from his pen. ‘The volume is marked by deep voingiitadh 
power, expressel in simple, terse language, designed to awaken serious 
reflection, and to lead the soul to increased devotion in the service of 


Charles Wesley, seen in his finer and less familiar Poems. New 
York: Murd & Houghton. In this volume are given some of the av- 
thor’s bext, and yet least known, lyrics, without alteration or abridg- 
ment, and +o arranged as to possess his orical interest. The most of 
the pieces will be new to the reader, but they are genera'ly devotional 
in spirit and beautiful in expres-ion. Mr. Bird has done his part well, 
while the publishers have brought out the work in a style of typography 
and binding, worthy of the enterprising firm. 

Our Little One. The Little Shoe; Little Feet; Little Footsteps. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. This interesting collection cannot fail to 
touch the heart of parents and others, who-e memory with affectionate 
interest, cherishes luved ones, that have been already gathered isto the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Homes Without Hands. Being a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to the Principle of Constitution. By Rey. 
J.G. Weod, M.A,, F.L.S. New York: Harper & Bros. This work 
on Natural History, by an author, so genera!ly and favorably known, 
contains an amount of interesting and valuable research for the scien- 
tific, as well as the general, reader. It unfolds a beautiful and marvel- 
lous department in nature, and furnishes rich material for argument, for 
reflection, and fur devotional thought. The arrangement of the author 
is altogether svientific, an:i consists of: (1) Those animals that burrow 
in the ground, the simplest and most natural form of habitation; (2 
Those that suspend their homes in the air; (3) Those that are rea 
builders, forming their domicils of mud, stones, sticks and similar ma- 
terials; (4) Those that make their habitations beneath the surface of 
the water; (5) Those that live socially in communities ; (6) Those that 
are parasitic upon animals, or plants; (7) Those that build on 
branches. 

Spanish Papers and other Miscellanies, hitherto unpublished, or un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Arranged and edited by Pierre M. 
Irving.. In Two Volumes. New York: llurd & Houghton. The con- 
tents of these volumes embrace the scattered productions of the author, 
which were intended to be included in the collective editions of his 
works. Some of them were published, several years ago, and are out of 

int, others appear now for the first me. The first volume consists of 
| mene and chronicles, illustrative of the wars between the Spanish and 
the Moors; the second of biogruplical sketches, reviews aud miscella- 
nies. These volumes are a valuable supplement to editions of Irving's 
works. 

The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Boston: Tivknor & Fields. The Tent on the Beach occupies the 

r part of the volume, and, by its varied versification and general 
merits, gives the reader a very good idea of Whittier’s powers as a poet. 
The volume also contains five National Lyrics, some of the noblest 
connected with our recent struggle and the triurnph of vital principles, 
and eight Occasiunai Poems, of great beauty. 1s is a charming volume 
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fall of the deepest instruction, and worthy of the national reputation 
which the awh. r enjoys. 

The Authorship of Shakespeare. By Nathaniel Holines. New York: 
Hard & Houghion. Mr. Hulmes, with muci enthusiasm, maintains the 
theory previously advanced, that Lord Bacon is the real author of Shake- 
speare’s plays, He caretully compares the lives and the prodactions of 
the great phil.so;her and p et, and from thee investigativas, endeavors 
to establish his anomalous posiiion. Whether we accept or reject the 
writer's conclusions, with regard to the Baconian origin of the plays, 
we cannot fail to recoguize an imposing array of interesting facts, con- 
nected wit!) the literature and times of Shakespeare, and to realize the fall 
force of the dillicult problem, proposed fur solution, how a mun, with the 
limited advantages of the English Dramati«t, could have written so 
much which exiibits a power of intellect and breadth of knowledge, for 
which the only cotempurary parallel must be sought in the sage of 
Verulam. 

Siz Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln, The Story 
of a Picture. By B. F. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
During the six months, spent by the author in painting that master- 

jece of art, the “Signing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” he was 
ia constant aud familiar intercourse with President Lincoln, and took 
notes of what was daily transpiring. In this volume is reproduced 
every thing of personal and pubiic interest which he saw and heard, 
together with a large amount of valuable material, incidents, avecdotes 
and reminiscences, collected from other sources than the writer's per- 
sonal observation. The character of our martyred President is por- 
trayed with en/hasinsm and affection, aud, periaps, nothing has yet 
appeared which gives the reader a betier idea of the man, the nobility 
of his nature, Lis moral worth, sterling guod sense and kinduess of 
heart. 
A History of the Gipsies. With eprcimens of the Gipsy Language. 
By Walter Simson. Ed ted with Pretace, Introduction and Notes, and 
a disquisitivn on the Past, Present and Future of Gypsydom. By James 
Simson. New York: M. Doolady. The Gypsies, their race and lan- 

wage, have always excited a more than ordinary interest. The work 
Fefore us, apparently the result of careful research, is a comprehensive 
history of this singular people, abounding in marvellous incidents and 
curious infurmation. kt is highly instructive, and there is appended o 
full and most careful Index, so imp: rtart in every work. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated. Vol. VIII. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
eott & Cv. The present vo'ume, consisting of eight hundred and twen- 
ty-seven pages, begins with Muerto Bello, and concludes with Sound. 

e are glad the work is so rapidly approaching its completion. We 
have found it most useful for reference, and are pleased to commend it 
to others. 

A Sequel to Ministering Children, By Maria Lonisa Charlesworth. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. None of Mes. Charlesworth's works 
has enjoyed a wider p pularty than the Ministering Children, to whieh 
this is a sequel. The volume before us connects lessens of Christian 
usefulness exercised towards the indigent and the unfortunate, with 
many interesting and touching ineidents. It belongs to the betier class 
of religious novels. 

History of the United Stites Sanitary Commission. Being the Gen- 
eral Report of its Work during the War of the Rebelliun, By Charles 
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J. Stille. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This is an exceeding- 
ly valuable volume. It is not only a general history of the Commis- 
sion’s origin, purposes and methods of operation, a most extraordinary 

successtul element in mitigating the horrors of the late War, but a 
most beautiful and just tribute to a good and effieient institution. In 
the early chapters of the book, is fully developed the idea, which was 
‘very prominent in the Commission's work, as distinguished from other 
agencies, of furnishing relief upon ot Se principles, of pre- 
ventive or precautionary measures, as the best system for alleviating the 
miseries of war. We witnessed the humane work of Dr. Wiuslow and 
other Agents, at Gettysburg, affer the batile, among our own brave sol- 
diers, as well as the Rebel wounded, and are glad to add our testimony 
to the correctness of the record, here presented. Professor Stille has 
done his part in excellent taste. The plan and excution, are, in every 
way, worthy of the interesting facts presented. The volume 1s one uf 
the permanent documents of the War, aud we cannot render more effee- 
taal service fur the vindication and honor of our country, than tv extend 
its circulation. ° 

The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1863-65. Its causes, incidents and results; 
intended to exhibit especially its moral and political phases, with the 
drift and progress of American opinion re-pecting human Slavery, from 
1776, to the close of the War for the Union. By Horace Greeley. Vol. 
II. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. We have already spoken of the first 
volume which presents a retrospect of the antecedent influences and in- 
cidents culminating in the Great Rebellion. The second, giyes a full 
account of the various battles and events, the difficulties and trials, 
through which the country passed during the War. It is a work of de- 
cided merit, and on every page an honest intention is manifested to tell 
the true «tory of the rise, progress and overthrow of treason. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Picwick Club. By Charles Dickens, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. We have been favored with a copy of this 
beaatiful diamond edition of the Pickwick Papers, printed in clear type, 
on tinted paper, and bound in green morocco cloih, making a volume 
that can easily be carried in the pocket. It contains sixteen full-page 
iMustrations, from original drawings by Eytingr, made expressly lor this 
edition. W th elegance is, also, united cheapness, so that the writings 
of this incomparaile novelist are placed within the reach of all. 

The Voyage of Life. Puinted by the late Thomas Cole. These 
beautiful engravings by Smillie from Cole’s celebrated paintings, repre- 
senting Childhood, Youth, Manhood and Old Age, have been kindly placed 
on our table by the Publisher, Mr L. A. Elliot, of Boston. In their con- 
ception and execution they ure full of interest, and worthy of the subjects 
they are designed to portray. The influence of such works is most 
favorable in developing the tastes, in elevating the churacter and refining 
our nature. 

The Apocalypse. A Series of Special Lectures on the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ. With Revised Text. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. This is No. IIL of these interesting Lee- 
tures, and embraces the discourses on the IV and V chapters of the 
Book of Revelation. 

Sunny Hour Stories. Chincapin Charlie. By Nellie Eyster. Illus- 
trated by White. Philadelphia. Duffield Ashmead. This instructive 
story cannot fail to interest the young. 
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This number looks very well, and is unusually rich in 
variety. It opens with the addresses, delivered at the in- 
auguration of Professors Hay and Valentine. The Editor 
follows, with a carefully prepared and valuable article on 
Dr. Benjamin Kurtz. Prof. Worley discusses with his 
usual ability the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
Schism and Protestanism by Rev. Weidman is full of 
solid thought. Prof. Heydenreich’s article on the Origin of 
Christmas Presents, is learned and interesting. Dr. Green- 
wald’s “Ananias and Sopphira,” exhibits his characteristic 
luminousness and practical force. Prof. Wilken 7 
his ripe scholarship in an article on Jobn’s Message. , 
Stoever keeps up the Review with great spirit.— Lutheran 
& Missionary. 

This number of the Review contains above its usual 

um of average matter, several articles that are un- 
commonly valuable, partly through their intrinsic ability 
and partly through the character of their subjects, and the 
oceasion of their production. The Addresses of Drs. 
Lochman, Hay and Valentine, the Biographical Notice 
of Dr. B. Kurtz, Dr. Krauth’s Review of Shedd's History 
of Christian Doctrine, and Dr. Brown's Defence of the 
General Synod are all important papers. They should 
be read carefully and critically by every minister of our 
Church, The Jnauguration Addresses are each worthy of 
attention and perusal. They ‘are the deliberate, carefully- 
considered judgments of representative men in the Chure 
The sketch of the Life and Character of Dr. Kurtz isa 
truthful picture of one that the Church loves to honor—it 
is a stimulating record of a life, full of great and good 
works. Every Lutheran minister will find food for 
thought, incentive to action and light on our Church his- 
tory in this valuable paper. The ingenious Reviewer of 
the learned Dr. Shedd, has never exercised his wonderful 
acrobatic powers with greater skill than in his manipula- 
tions of the unfortunate Prof. Shedd. Dr. Brown’s able 
Defence of the General Synod will remain as one of the 
most triumphant vindications of a faithful Church, and a 
most important historical document-—Lutheran Observer. 

The eneinal Quarterly Review with a fine table of 
contents is at hand. The names of the writers are a suffi- 
cient rantee of their excellent quality—Jfethodist 
Home Journal. 

Dr. Krauth® article on Shedd’s History severely criti- 
cises the account, g-ven in that work of the Augs 
Confession and deserves the serious consideration of the 
historian in revising his work.—American Presbyterian. 








